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Editor  &  Publisher 


The  top 

Penney-Missouri  Award: 

We  won  it  this  year 
because  we  understand 
there  are  two  women  in 
practicaiiy  every  woman. 

Today’s  woman  can  move 
from  a  world  of  culture  to 
counter-culture  and  back 
again  in  one  afternoon. 

Her  sweeping  range  of 
interests  is  often  wider 
than  a  man’s. 

When  a  newspaper  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  changing 
needs  of  today’s  chang-  \  „ 
ing  women,  it  does  more  ^  ^ 
than  win  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  women.  In  our  case, 
the  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
Competition  also  honored  us 
with  its  top  prize  for  overall 
excellence  in  women’s 
interest  journalism. 

The  judges  described  the 
Lifestyle,  Feminique,  and 
Features  sections  we 
submitted  as  "A  shining 
example  of  excellence  in  the 
new  field  of  women’s  and 
family  journalism, 

(combining)  depth  and 
breadth  of  reporting  with 
innovation,  sensitivity, 
concern,  and  great  style.” 

Small  wonder,  in  Mid- 
America,  we’re  number  one 
with  women,  number  one 
with  men,  number  one  with 
advertisers.  And  now,  number 
one  with  Penney-Missouri.  < 
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The  I  ruth  \lmiit  W  oioan's  Role  Today 


(Chicago  CTribun 

step  ahead  of  the  times. 


liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  that  cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost.  ” 

Thomas  Jefferson,  1743-1826 

AVoice  in  the  Future 

Words  from  the  past,  concerned  with  a  nation  s  future.  The  approach  of 
this  nation  s  200th  anniversary  in  1976  reminds  us  of  the  foresight  of  the 
men  who  made  the  concept  of  a  free  press  a  foundation  of  this  free 
country. 

Copley  Newspapers  believe  that  we  must  also  use  foresight  to  maintain 
that  concept  and  to  fulfQl  our  responsibilities  to  the  dynamic  communi¬ 
ties  we  serve.  We  are  building  a  completely  new  facility,  scheduled  for 
completion  early  in  1974,  for  the  Joliet  Herald-News.  This  project  for 
JoHet,  Illinois,  exemplifies  the  kind  of  financial  commitment  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  our  corporate  future  and  in  the  cities  where  our  voice  is  heard. 
Copley  Newspapers. .  .We  have  a  voice  in  the  future. 


Coplei|  NeuispopMS 


California:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  —  The  Sacramento  Union  —  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  —  Alhambra  Post-Advocate — Burbank  Daily 
Review — Glendale  News-Press — Monrovia  Daily  News-Post — San  Pedro  News-Pilot — Illinois:  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register — Aurora  Beacon-News — 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  —  Joliet  Herald-News  —  Wheaton  Daily  Journal  —  Hawaii:  KGU  (AM) 


Harte-Hanks 

Eublishers 
lan  hard  on 
corporate  opecialioto. 

and  other  complex  problems  facing 
today’s  publisher. 

Harte-Hanks  solves  the  problems  with 
its  professional  corporate  staff— specialists 
like  Don  Miller. 

Don  checks  out  all  aspects  of  equipment 
purchase,  installation  and  operation. 

He  examines  new  machines  from  the 
people  side.  Looking  for  ways  to  produce 
a  better  product  at  a  lower  unit  cost. 

Don  is  just  one  of  our  corporate 
specialists  who  helps  solve  problems  in 
marketing,  sales,  planning,  labor 
relations,  financial  planning,  production 
systems  and  computer  operations. 

A  typical  newspaper  cannot  support  We  expect  our  publishers  to  lean  on 

functional  specialists  to  cope  with  the  specialists,  while  they  concentrate  on  the 

technological  revolution,  mass  marketing,  informational  needs  of  their  markets. 


kARTE'kANks  NEWSpApERS,  InC. 

Abilene  Reporter-News  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  Huntsville  Item  San  Francisco  Progress 

Anderson  Independent-Mail  Corsicana  Sun  Marshall  News  Messenger  Van/De  Publishing  (Orange  County) 

Big  Spring  Herald  Denison  Herald  Pans  News  Woodbury  Times 

Bryan/College  Station  Eagle  Framingham  News  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  Yakima  Herald  Republic 

Chula  Vista  Group  Greenville  Herald-Banner  San  Antonio  Express  4  News  Ypsilanti  Press 

Commerce  Journal  Hamilton  Journal  News  San  Diego  Group 

Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 

GIVE  THAT  READER  $5 — Earlier  this  month  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  sought  some  feedback  from  readers  on  priority 
projects  in  the  community  for  1973.  For  a  week,  the  Star  ran 
a  coupon  asking  readers  to  tell  “What  Muncie  Needs  Most”, 
offering  $5  daily  prizes  for  the  best  suggestions.  Nearly  300 
replies  came  in,  some  very  long  and  some  very  short;  about 
75  were  printed.  City  Editor  Dave  Iliff  reports  chuckles  around 
the  newsroom  over  this  entry — which  was  printed  but  didn’t 
get  a  prize:  “What  Muncie  Needs  Most  in  1973  is  a  contest 
where  the  prize  is  larger  than  $5.” 

*  *  * 

“A  HAIR  RAISING  STRIKE”  wrote  the  headman  at  the 
London  Daily  Mail  for  a  story  about  long-haired  men  at  a 
chocolate  factory  going  on  strike  after  being  ordered  to  wear 
hairnets.  The  reporter  carefully  wrote  down  one  striker’s  pro¬ 
test:  “We  will  look  daft.  No  bloke  wants  to  wear  a  net  over 
his  hair  and  look  like  a  girl.” 

In  the  same  edition  of  the  Mail,  columnist  Lynda  Lee-Potter 
referred  to  a  story  by  education  correspondent  Rodney  Tyler 
quoting  an  American  sociologist’s  declaration  that  marriage 
can  get  along  very  well  without  romance.  Agreed  Lynda: 
“Romantic  men  make  terrible  husbands.”  Oh  dear. 

*  *  * 

Your  heading  fits, 

It’s  admirably  lean; 

I  like  its  flow. 

But  what  does  it  mean? 

—Bill  Copeland 
Sarasota  Journal 

*  *  » 

HAVING  A  HOLE  IN  ONE’S  SHOE,  provided  it  is  not  all 
the  way  through,  is  not  all  bad,  writes  Alex  Thien,  in  his  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  column.  “For  example,  if  you  have  your  feet 
on  your  desk,  you  quickly  discover  the  more  mundane  thinkers. 
Invariably,  their  comment  is,  ‘You  have  a  hole  in  your  shoe.’ 
The  best  reply  is,  ‘Aha!  I  have  a  hole  in  my  shoe.’  And  the 
conversation  ends.”  And  then,  continues  Alex  with  great  mathe¬ 
matical  perception,  “It  can  also  be  a  clue  to  a  person’s  age, 
especially  a  female’s.  They  of  the  quicker  mind  will  say,  ‘You 
and  Adlai  Stevenson — a  hole  in  your  shoe.’  Immediately,  you 
are  aware  that  they  are  over  40.” 

*  *  * 

SOMETIMES  IT  TAKES  A  BIT  OF  DOING  to  make  lines 
of  type  fit  available  newspaper  column  space,  managing  editor 
A1  Bennett  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  told  editorial  page 
column  readers  the  other  day.  He  explained  newspapers  keep 
around  a  collection  of  “innocuous  little  news  items  of  time¬ 
less  quality”  for  these  occasions.  As  of  now  “these  whispy 
bits  of  miscellany”  such  as  “John  Philip  Sousa  led  his  band 
in  its  first  public  concert  on  Sept.  26,  1892”  will  seldom  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Herald.  Instead,  spwce  will  be  put  “to  better  use 
in  the  form  of  public  service.”  Example:  “Life  Line.  Sno¬ 
homish  County  Blood  Bank.  252-8661.” 

*  *  * 

LIPS  THAT  TOUCHED  LIQUOR — A  young  woman  was 
arrested  for  public  intoxication,  relates  the  page  one  Police 
Gazette  column  of  the  Brighton-Pittsford  (N.Y.)  Post,  after 
“.  .  .  she  appeared  in  highly  intoxicated  condition  and  did 
put  her  arms  around  Officer  Green  and  did  kiss  him  on  the 
face  as  he  sat  in  diner  attempting  to  eat  his  breakfast.” 

»  *  * 

PEACEFULLY  MUNCHING  AN  APPLE  in  the  editorial 
lunch  room  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  copy  editor  Lynford 
Sharp  heard  astonishing  news  from  reporter  Mike  Shannon. 
The  police  radio  was  saying  a  getaway  car  in  a  holdup  had  a 
license  tag  “checked  to  Lynford  Sharp.”  Lynford  dropped  the 
apple  and  made  for  the  radio.  They  were  searching  for  “Old 
Blue”  all  right,  he  relates  in  Cuff  Stuff,  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  magazine.  Lynford  hurried  to  the  parking 
lot  wondering  why  anybody  would  choose  his  “old  clunker” 
as  a  getaway  car.  But  “Old  Blue”  was  right  where  he  had 
parked  it.  Back  to  office;  police  chase  still  on  with  a  car  being 
sent  to  Sharp’s  house.  “After  calling  the  police  station  to  tell 
them  they  had  the  wrong  tag  number,  I  had  just  time  to  finish 
my  apple  before  lunch  break  was  over.” 
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JANUARY 

2I-F*b.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

FEBRUARY 

4-16— API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

4-7 — SNPA  Seminar,  The  Energy  Crisis.  University  of  Miami. 

8-10 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

8-10— Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10- 13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

11- 14 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlanta  Lodge,  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla. 

15- 17— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Press  and 
Government.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16- 17 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Cibola  Inn,  Arling¬ 
ton. 

16-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism  Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

16-17 — Women  In  Communication,  Region  7.  Downtown  Ramada  Inn, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

18-20 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel.  Brownsville. 
18-21 — ANPA/NPRA  Personnel  Workshop.  Del  Webb's  Towne  House, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50.000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

22-24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 
22-24 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Hyatt  Lodge.  Minneapolis. 

24 —  Women  in  Communications.  Region  5,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-6— ANPA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference.  Continental  Plaza 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

4-16 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  confere-nce.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8- 10 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  conference. 
Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 

9- 10 — Mississippi  Press  Association/ Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual 
Workshop,  Prentiss  Motel-Scottish  Inn,  Natchez.  Miss. 

9-11 — Northwestern  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

15- 17 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Arlington. 

16- 18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
22-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute.  Howard 
Johnson  Motor  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

22- 24 — IN  PA  Promotion/ Research  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix. 

23- 24 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
25-27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-3 1— Tennessee'  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

APRIL 

1-3 — Spring  Meeting  of  ISCMA.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

1-4 — Information  Industry  Association,  Penn  Center  Holiday  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Association  Conference.  Regency  Hyatt  House, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

I- 6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar,  Columbia  University. 
4-6 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Ad  Managers  Workshop.  Holiday 

Inn.  Pekin,  Illinois. 

8-20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 
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A  NEWSPAPER’S 

ANNUAL  REPORT 


DIVIDENDS  PAID  TO  ITS  COMMUNITY  BY  THE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE -DEMOCRAT 


^  Ticket  fixing — stories  by  Globe-Democrat 
"  reporters  led  to  Grand  Jury  indictments  of 
a  City  Court  Judge,  two  deputy  city  marshals 
and  a  bondsman  for  alleged  manipulation  of 
traffic  tickets  in  city  courts.  The  second  Judge 
resigned  in  the  wake  of  investigations. 

•  Arson-for-profit — a  prominent  insurance 
broker  and  a  cab  company  executive  were 
indicted  for  arson  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
Globe-Democrat  articles  which  led  to  three 
grand  jury  investigations. 


•  Vice  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood — revelations  by 
Globe-Democrat  reporters  helped  to  bring 
about  35  arrests  and  six  indictments  for  alleged 
prostitution,  theft  and  gambling  activities  oper¬ 
ating  near  the  Army  post. 

^  No-bid  contracts — new  open  bidding  pro- 
"  cedures  were  established  in  a  county 
municipality  after  a  Globe-Democrat  reporter 
disclosed  that  more  than  $1  million  for  road 
paving  and  other  work  had  gone  to  a  con¬ 
tracting  firm  with  close  ties  to  the  mayor. 


A  Corrupt  political  practices — 11  indictments 
and  five  convictions  were  the  result  of  dis¬ 
closures  by  Globe-Democrat  reporters  of  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  involving  a  number  of  elected 
officials  in  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


^  Parole  overloading — after  the  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat  reported  drastic  overloading  of  the 
probation  system  in  St.  Louis,  $1  million  from 
impact  funds  was  allocated  to  the  state  Board 
of  Probation  and  Parole  to  help  improve  this 


A  Hospital  filth — A  Globe-Democrat  story 
"  revealed  that  roaches,  rats  and  mice  were 
roaming  at  will  in  the  city's  Homer  G.  Phillips 
Hospital.  The  hospital  administrator  admitted 
the  charges  and  action  has  been  initiated  since 
the  disclosure  to  improve  hospital  conditions. 

Bond  petition  forgeries — eight  people  were 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  after  a  series  of 
Globe-Democrat  stories  revealed  forgeries  on 
a  proposed  transportation  bond  issue,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  removal  of  the  bond  issue  from  the 
state  ballot. 

A  Drunken  Driving — the  state  law  on  the 
level  of  blood  alcohol  content  to  declare 
a  driver  drunk  was  strengthened  after  a  long 
series  of  articles  by  a  Globe-Democrat  reporter. 


A  Illegal  marriage  payments  —  the  Missouri 
Attorney  General  halted  magistrate  court 
judges  from  taking  payments  for  marrying 
couples  after  Globe-Democrat  reports  of  the 
illegal  practice. 

^  Retardation — state  bills  to  improve  condi- 
"  tions  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Missouri 
were  passed  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  Globe- 
Democrat  articles. 

THE  TRUE  MEASUREMENT  OF  A 
NEWSPAPER  IS  HOW  IT  SERVES  ITS 
COMMUNITY.  THESE  ARE  A  FEW 
OF  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  IN  1972. 

1973  WILL  BE  JUST  AS  GOOD  A  YEAR. 
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Primer  for  editors 

“Today’s  reader  wants  facts,  all  he  can  get.  He  wants  international 
facts,  national  facts,  and  most  of  all,  he  wants  local  facts.  He  also  wants 
sp>orts  facts,  financial  facts,  family  facts  and  even  foolish  facts.  He 
wants  facts  which  are  significant  and  serious  as  well  as  facts  which  are 
humorous  and  human. 

“Today’s  reader  is  hungry  for  opinions  on  all  sides  of  every  issue, 
but  opinions,  frank  and  forceful  opinions,  as  long  as  they  stay  where 
they  belong — on  the  editorial  page. 

“He  wants  the  opinions  of  others — of  the  columnists,  the  thought 
leaders,  the  specialists.  He  wants  to  hear,  too,  the  views  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  to  share  his  own  opinions  in  return.  Hence,  the  explosion 
of  letters  to  the  editors  on  many  newspapers  in  recent  years. 

“And  today’s  reader  wants  a  newspaper  which  can  afford  the  talent, 
the  technology’  and  the  space  to  bring  these  facts  and  these  opinions 
to  his  doorstep  every  day.’’  John  C.  Quinn,  APME  president. 

Vicepresident  for  news 
Gannett  Newspapers 

Postmaster  Generates  report 

The  Postmaster  General’s  report  for  fiscal  1972  emphasizes  that 
mail  volume  reached  a  record  87.2  billion  pieces  and  total  income  in¬ 
creased  $595  million  or  6.8%  over  the  previous  year. 

In  the  statistics  presented,  however,  it  is  noted  that  in  total  number 
of  pieces  carried  third  class  mail  alone  accounted  for  the  increase  in 
volume  with  a  gain  of  6.7%  or  1.4  billion.  First  class  mail  was  2.2% 
or  1.1  billion  pieces,  airmail  was  down  5.3%,  second  class  was  down 
8%,  and  fourth  class  was  off  5.5%.  The  report  says  “the  higher  rates 
effective  May  16,  1971,  were  a  factor  in  slowing  the  rate  of  growth.’’ 

In  second  class  the  drop  in  number  of  pieces  was  more  than  100 
million,  the  weight  in  pounds  dropjjed  more  than  150  million,  while 
revenue  for  the  classification  increased  by  $20  million. 

The  Postal  Serv'ice  is  making  valiant  efforts  to  improve  its  service 
and  efficiency  and  will  probably  never  actually  price  itself  out  of  the 
market.  However,  we  wonder  if  “service”  in  its  true  definition  is  being 
performed  when  price  interferes  to  such  extent  with  the  public’s  use. 

Praise  for  judge 

So  many  subpoenas  have  been  issued  in  recent  months  seeking  to 
obtain  information  and  sources  from  newsmen  that  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  judge  who  turns  down  a  request  for  such  a  subpoena. 

Circuit  Judge  George  Higgins  in  Chicago  deserves  some  praise  for 
denying  the  request  of  attorneys  for  five  defendants  demanding  photo¬ 
graphs,  tapes,  notes,  and  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 
of  reporters  and  photographers  who  covered  the  event  where  the 
arrests  were  made. 

Judge  Higgins  said  the  material  sought  was  irrelevant  and  unneces¬ 
sary  in  the  preparation  of  a  defense  and  the  subp>oenas  would  violate 
the  Illinois  privilege  statute  of  1971. 

Hurrah  for  the  judge!  Some  judges  are  inclined  to  agree  with  de¬ 
fense  attorneys  and  prosecutors  that  newsmen  and  newspapers  should 
become  agents  of  the  court.  The  trend  should  be  stopped. 
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Washington  Bureau  By  Luther  Huston 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


The  Washington  bureau  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  is  not  hoary  with  age  but  it  is 
loaded  with  talent.  The  paper  did  not 
maintain  a  bureau  in  the  national  capital 
until  1931,  making  it  something  of  an 
adolescent  compared  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  who  have 
been  around  for  a  century  or  more. 

The  first  Times  bureau  was  a  one  man 
affair.  Kyle  Palmer,  who  attained  national 
fame  as  a  political  writer,  was  the  man. 
John  F.  Lawrence,  present  bureau  chief, 
directs  a  staff  of  21  writers,  mostly  on  the 
youngish  side — ten  are  under  40 — but  all 
are  experienced,  aggressive  newsmen  and 
women. 

Lawrence,  who  is  38,  joined  the  Times 
in  1968,  after  12  years  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  last  three  as  assistant 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  its  Pacific 
Coast  edition.  He  came  to  Washington  last 
July  and  in  December  attained  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  and  only  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  to  go  to  jail,  briefly,  for 
disobeying  a  judge’s  order  to  surrender 
tapes  of  a  recorded  eye-witness  account, 
obtained  in  confidence  by  two  Times  re¬ 
porters,  of  the  bugging  of  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  in  the  Watergate. 

The  story  of  Lawrence’s  incarceration 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recounting  here. 
It  can  be  told,  however,  that  he,  although 
not  embittered,  still  can  see  those  prison 
walls,  hear  the  clang  of  jail  doors  and 
feel  the  hands  of  jailers  who  searched 
him. 

In  depth  reporting 

Investigative  reporting  is  a  forte  of  the 
Times’  Washington  bureau.  Whenever  sto¬ 
ries  break  that  require  some  digging  to 
unearth  the  facts,  a  Times  investigative 
team  goes  to  work.  That  is  how  the 
Watergate  story  was  developed. 

Jack  Nelson  and  Ronald  Ostrow,  the 
pair  that  obtained  the  Watergate  tapes, 
are  top  members  of  the  team.  Robert 
Jackson  is  another,  and  other  members  of 
the  staff  are  called  upon  whenever  their 
talents  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  stories  under  investigation.  The 
activities  of  the  team  lead  them  into  many 
hidden  corners  of  Washington  bureaucra¬ 
cy,  not  limited  to  purely  political  parties 
or  organizations.  They  keep  in  touch  with 
official  investigative  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  well  as  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  sources. 

Ostrow,  for  instance,  covers  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
FBI  and  Nelson  did  not  ignore  the  FBI 
and  similar  sources  while  digging  into  the 
Watergate  story. 

The  efforts  of  the  staff  are  not  confined, 
however,  to  exposure  of  corruption  and 
skullduggery  in  official  places.  What  the 
bureau  tries  to  do,  according  to  Lawrence, 
is  to  “humanize  Washington,”  to  explain 
to  Times  readers  and  subscribers  to  the 
paper’s  news  service,  “in  simple  language 
what  is  going  on  in  their  country’s  capi¬ 
tal.” 

The  Times  sets  aside  a  Page  1  column 


for  “in  depth”  stories  and  the  Washington 
Bureau  contributes  to  it  heavily,  some¬ 
times  in  a  light  but  mostly  in  a  serious 
vein. 

One  of  the  lighter  articles  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Robert  C.  Toth,  who  covers  the 
White  House.  He  wrote  about  jokes  Pres¬ 
idents  have  made  during  the  past  100 
years. 

Another  contributor  was  Paul  Houston 
who  explained  the  controversial  issue  that 
has  arisen  between  Congress  and  the 
President  over  White  House  impounding 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  national  leg¬ 
islature. 

Other  members  of  the  staff  have  report¬ 
ed  in  depth  on  the  Supreme  Court’s  heavy 
case  load  and  proposals  for  reforms;  on 
how  the  budget  is  put  together  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  on  the 
contracting  practices  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  on 
the  Pentagon’s  military  recruiting 
procedures. 

“Our  purpose  is  not  to  keep  up  with  the 
spot  news,”  Lawrence  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “but  to  provide  in  depth  coverage 
of  major  national  issues,  tell  our  readers 
how  their  government  works  and  explain 
the  reasons  for  its  failures.” 

Staff  assignments 

Since  Congress  is  an  incubator  in  which 
many  issues  are  hatched,  the  Times  as¬ 
signs  a  staff  of  five  to  keep  tabs  on  what 
is  going  on  on  Capitol  Hill.  Paul  Houston, 
a  31-year-old  who  has  worked  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  covers  the  California  delega¬ 
tion  and  environmental  developments,  both 
matters  of  great  interest  to  Angelenos. 
John  H.  Averill,  previously  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  keeps  track  of  what  is  going 


on  in  the  Senate  and  Thomas  J.  Foley 
covers  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau’s  political  writers,  of 
course,  spend  much  time  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  politics  is  involved  in  almost  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  proposed  and 
the  drums  of  partisanship  seldom  cease  to 
reverberate.  The  bureau’s  veteran  politi¬ 
cal  writer  is  Don  Irvin,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Robert 
Shogan,  previously  with  Newsweek  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  as  national  political  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Reston’s  son 

The  Supreme  Court  is  regularly  covered 
by  Linda  Mathews,  26-year-old  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  graduate.  Rudy  Abram¬ 
son,  a  former  science  editor  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  joined  the  bureau  as  a 
science  writer  but  now  covers  the  Penta¬ 
gon.  Marlene  Cimons  writes  on  matters  of 
women’s  interest.  Joann  Wilson  has  been 
a  reporter  in  the  bureau  since  1956. 

The  State  Department  is  covered  by  a 
reporter  who  is  following  capably  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  Richard  Reston,  son  of 
James  B.  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
The  younger  Reston  held  posts  as  bureau 
chief  in  Moscow  and  London  before  being 
assigned  to  Washington. 

The  bureau’s  columnist  is  Robert  J.  Don¬ 
ovan,  who  was  chief  of  the  bureau  for 
several  years  and  now  is  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Times.  He  specializes  in 
interviews  with  major  national  figures. 

Dennis  A.  Britton,  once  city  editor  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury,  is  the  bureau’s 
news  editor  with  Robert  Barkdoll  as  his 
assistant.  Vincent  J.  Burke,  previously 
with  United  Press  International,  also  as¬ 
sists  Lawrence  in  matters  of  bureau  man¬ 
agement. 

Britton  and  Burke,  however,  do  not  de¬ 
vote  all  their  time  to  managerial  affairs. 
Britton  covers  the  lighter  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  writes  color  stories  and  Burke 
is  an  expert  on  social  legislation,  social 
security  and  the  complexities  of  the  U.S. 
welfare  system. 


John  F.  Lawrence,  chief  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Washington,  Bureau,  stands  at  window  of  his  office, 
with  Executive  Office  Building  in  background. 
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San  Francisco  papers  and  union 
reach  agreement  on  automation 


A  local  board  of  arbitration,  chaired  by 
Sam  Ka^rel,  has  settled  a  dispute  over  the 
introduction  of  new  composing  room 
equipment  at  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  pact  with  the  Bay  Area  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Local  21  permits  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co.,  which 
prints  the  two  newspapers,  to  install 
Linotrons,  CRT  terminals,  optical  scan¬ 
ners,  electric  typewriters,  and  computer 
relationships  for  online  reception,  storage 
and  output. 

When  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company  announced  plans  to 
automate  last  June  9,  an  arbitration  clause 
in  a  contract  with  the  Bay  Area  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Local  21  was  invoked. 

The  dispute  led  to  formation  of  a 
tripartite  board,  headed  by  Kagel,  and 
two  representatives  each  of  management 
and  the  union. 

The  award,  which  remains  in  force  and 
effect  until  December  31,  1976,  permits 
installation  of  the  new  automated  equip¬ 
ment  under  certain  agreed  upon  “work 
arrangements”,  and  allows  the  union  to 
have  guaranteed  lifetime  jobs  for  443 
printers,  or  94%  of  its  working  members. 

Attrition  agreement 

Under  the  award,  jobs  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  will  disappear  by  attrition,  which 
will  be  hastened  by  an  early  retirement 
plan  and  by  lump-sum  severance  pay¬ 
ments. 

Employes  who  are  now  65  years  old,  or 
who  reach  that  age  by  December  31,  1976, 
can  collect  two  weeks  of  severance  pay 
for  each  year  of  service,  in  addition  to 
normal  benefits  up  to  a  maximum  of  38 
weeks.  This  would  mean  a  maximum  at 
present  wages  of  about  $9,500. 

Until  December  31,  1976,  employes  may 
retire  at  the  age  of  62  and  collect  $300  a 
month  until  their  normal  benefits  take 
effect  at  65.  However,  the  $300  payments 
will  be  deducted  from  the  severance  they 
will  be  eligible  for  on  reaching  65. 

The  agreement  concerning  work  ar¬ 
rangements  was  as  follows : 

•  Gassified  ads — All  scanner  ready 
classified  copy  will  be  accepted  and  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  composing  room  no  matter 
who  prepared  it.  However,  no  typing  pool 
will  be  created  or  used  to  prepare  such 
copy.  Clippings  when  received  from  the 
outside  will  be  typed  and  prepared  for 
the  scanner  or  perforated  by  composing 
room  employes.  Copy  received  in  the 
composing  room  which  is  not  scanner 
ready  will  be  typed  or  perforated  by  com¬ 
posing  room  employes. 

•  Display  ads  including  classified  dis¬ 
play — All  display  advertising  copy,  in¬ 
cluding  classified  display,  will  be  typed 
and  prepared  for  the  scanner  or  perforat¬ 


ed  by  composing  room  employes. 

•  Editorial,  General  —  All  scanner 
ready  copy  produced  by  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  produced  by  the 
employer  will  be  accepted  and  processed 
by  composing  room  employes.  Copy  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  composing  room  which  is  not 
scanner  ready  will  be  typed  or  perforated 
by  composing  room  employes.  However,  no 
typing  pool  will  be  created  or  used  to 
prepare  such  copy. 

•  Wire  Service — All  wire  service  copy 
received  by  the  employer  from  any 
source,  except  as  provided  in  Section 
10  (k)  in  the  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreement,  shall  be  typed  and  prepared 
for  the  scanner  by  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes,  or  perforated  or  set  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  If  wire  service  copy  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  form  directly  entering  the 
computer,  composing  room  employes  will 
operate  the  CRT  Terminals  to  make  all 
alterations  indicated  by  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  on  the  wire  “hard”  copy. 

•  Syndicated  Copy — All  syndicated 
copy  that  is  received  by  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  scanner  ready  will  be  accepted 
and  processed  by  composing  room  employ¬ 
es. 

•  Coding — (1)  All  coding  for  display 
ads,  including  classified  display  ads,  will 
be  done  by  composing  room  employes. 

(2)  Composing  room  employes  will 
provide  only  the  external  cover  coding  for 
classified  ads,  general  editorial  copy,  and 
syndicated  copy. 

•  Operation  of  CRT  Terminals  — 
Composing  room  employes  will  operate 
CRT  Terminals  to  do  the  following  work: 

(1)  Updating  the  text  of  ads  and  news, 
proofreading,  and  making  corrections  and 
alterations. 

(2)  Use  in  making  up  ads,  complete 
pages,  and  the  positioning  of  copy  blocks 
and  news  stories  per  layout  and  dummies. 

(3)  Original  key  stroking  to  be  used 
for  typesetting. 

(4)  The  right  to  concurrent  or  simul¬ 
taneous  utilization  of  CRT  Terminals  by 
persons  outside  the  bargaining  unit  for 
purposes  other  than  the  production  of 
composing  room  work  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  provisions  of  this  Appen¬ 
dix. 

Composing  room  employes  will  operate 
and  maintain  the  Linotron. 

The  resulting  decision,  signed  January 
9,  was  considered  unusual  in  that  none  of 
the  participants  dissented. 

One  of  the  agreed  upon  conditions  was 
that  the  local  board  of  arbitration  retains 
jurisdication  for  the  term  of  the  award 
over  any  controversy  that  may  develop 
over  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
the  terms  of  the  award.  The  decision  of 
the  board  is  “final  and  binding”  upon  the 
parties.  The  board  also  was  granted  the 


right  to  alter  or  amend  the  terms  of  the 
award  if  such  become  necessary. 

Powers  seeks  calm  talks 

In  New  York,  where  automation  is  a 
key  issue  in  the  upcoming  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  union  president  Bertram 
Powers  has  asked  for  a  stop  to  “hawk¬ 
ishness”  on  both  sides. 

Wrote  Powers  in  his  column  for  the 
Bulletin:  “It  is  no  secret  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  intent  upon  automating  their 
composing  rooms.  However,  since  the 
strike  and  lockout  of  1962,  our  contracts 
have  required  mutual  agreement  before 
automation  may  be  introduced.  That 
agreement  was  intended  to  allow  the 
union  to  negotiate  fair  terms  to  meet  the 
shock  of  automation. 

“Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  the 
hawks  in  the  industry  are  fiexing  their 
muscles  for  a  knockdown,  drag-out  con¬ 
test.  If  that’s  their  strategy,  we  have  no 
recourse  but  to  meet  it  head-on  because 
we  will  not  give  up  our  right  to  nego¬ 
tiate  fair  terms  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  become  expendable  in  the  name 
of  progress.” 

Commenting  on  unreasonable  demands 
within  his  own  union.  Powers  asserted: 
“They  are  as  mistaken  as  the  publishers. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  negotiate  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  will  allow  publishers  to  achieve 
increased  productivity  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  interests  of  industry  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Labor  mediator  Theodore  Kheel  ruled 
on  Tuesday  (January  23)  that  New  York 
Mailers  Union  No.  6  does  not  have  the 
right  to  terminate  its  contract  with  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Daily 
News  prior  to  March  30,  1973,  when  the 
present  contract  expires. 

The  Mailers  served  60-day  notice  of 
termination  on  the  Times,  News,  Post, 
and  Long  Island  Press,  on  November  28. 
The  action  came  two  weeks  after  the  Pay 
Board  ruling  rolling  back  an  11%  wage 
increase,  paid  since  April  1,  to  8%  ef¬ 
fective  immediately. 

Kheel  stated  in  his  decision  that  the 
provision  in  the  current  contract  giving 
the  unions  the  right  to  terminate  if  the 
government  reduces  a  “scheduled  wage 
increase”  does  not  apply  to  the  Mailers 
under  the  Pay  Board  directive.  The  re¬ 
duction,  said  Kheel,  involves  an  increase 
already  in  effect,  as  opposed  to  a  “sched¬ 
uled”  one. 

It  is  expected  that  Kheel’s  ruling  will 
extend  to  the  other  unions;  Stereotypers 
Union  No.  1,  Newspajjer  Deliverers 
Union,  and  Paper  Handlers  Local  No.  1, 
who  have  serv^  similar  cancellation  no¬ 
tices. 


Retailer  says  admen  are  entitled 
to  have  a  say  in  editorial  policy 


Herbert  Strawbridge,  chairman  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
urged  newspaper  advertising  sales  execu¬ 
tives  to  gain  more  of  a  say  in  the  editorial 
policy  of  their  newspapers. 

Strawbridge,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Higbee  Company,  a  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  department  store  chain,  said  in 
the  main  address  to  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  that 
the  admen  should  not  be  afraid  to  voice 
their  objections  about  news  stories  and 
editorials  that  “consciously  and  very  obvi¬ 
ously  attempt  to  knock  the  ‘establish¬ 
ment’.” 

While  some  of  the  “barbs  and  jabs  are 
helpful,  and  many  are  needed,”  Straw- 
bridge  said  there  are  times  when  “there  is 
absolutely  no  reason,  no  cause,  no  justice 
in  their  freely  written  words  of  ‘wis¬ 
dom’.” 

When  this  is  the  case,  he  said  the  edito¬ 
rial  side  “definitely  harm  in  your  efforts 
you  should  stand  on  your  own  two  feet 
and  scream,  loud  and  clear.  Because, 
remember,  you  too  are  protectors  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  by  getting  someone  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  majority  of  the 
expense  of  gathering  and  printing  ‘All  the 
News  fit  to  print.’  ” 

Strawbridge  attributes  these  attacks  on 
the  establishment  to  what  he  believes  is  a 
“liberalization  of  the  attitude  of  some  of 
your  editorial  and  news  reporting  staffs.” 

“Some  of  the  individuals  who  claim 
some  sort  of  immunity  because  they  are 
‘members  of  the  press’  ...  in  their  minds 
are  elite  class  of  the  establishment,”  he 
observed. 

Strawbridge  said  that  newspapermen 
are  retailers,  and  that  they  should  conduct 
themselves  as  professional — “learning 
marketing,  merchandising,  and  advertis¬ 
ing”  in  presenting  their  product. 

Strawbridge  reminded  his  audience  that 
there  is  no  “freedom  in  collecting  the 
news”.  The  essence  of  retailing  is  to  know 
that  people  remain  the  same  but  that 
their  roles  as  consumers  change. 

He  added,  that  the  public  wants  more 
than  the  news,  “They  want  to  know  where 
and  how  they  should  spend  their  money”. 
He  commended  papers  for  their  anti¬ 
shoplifting  campaigns,  and  urged  “store- 
wise  executives”  in  newspapers  to  let 
business  hear  from  them  on  “basic  omis¬ 
sions  in  day  to  day  retailing”. 

Strawbridge  called  upon  them  to  “ex¬ 
cite,  invigorate,  communicate,”  and  to  “be 
mindful  of  important  news  stories  that  do 
exist  within  your  customers  enterprises.” 
Retailers,  Strawbridge  advised,  “like  to 
be  flattered,  and  when  you  can  properly 
flatter  your  customer  with  a  news  story, 
you  do  a  marvelous  thing  for  both  cus¬ 
tomer  and  boss.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  meeting,  held  at 
Disney  World  in  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Flori¬ 
da  (January  21-24),  were  two  sharp  at¬ 
tacks  on  federal  regulatory  agencies  by 
Charles  Gould,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  and  James  J.  McCaffrey, 
chairman  of  McCaffrey  and  McCall  ad 
agency. 


A  report  of  how  newspapers  are  faring 
was  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

Kauffman  noted  that  1972  advertising 
revenues  of  daily  newspapers  probably 
passed  the  $7  billion  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  This  was  one  year  ahead 
of  Bureau  projections.  For  1973.  he  said, 
the  Bureau  is  now  forecasting  a  7%  gain. 

It  expects  classified  ads  to  show  a  9% 
gain  whereas  the  retail  and  national  cate¬ 
gories  are  each  expected  to  grow  by  6%. 
Overall,  this  should  add  about  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  the  newspaper  ad  revenue 
total. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  told  the  assembled  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  that  accoi^ing  to  the 
Bureau’s  long  range  projections  total  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  ad  revenudSf, might  well 
exceed  $12  billion  by  the  end 'of  the  dec¬ 
ade.  He  noted  that  by  1980,  newspapers’ 
retail  ad  revenues  would  probably  range 
between  $5.2  and  $6.2  billion;  classified, 
between  $3.7  and  $4.7  billion  and  national 
between  $1.6  and  $1.8  billion. 

Thomas  K.  Crowe,  advertising  director 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 

Other  officers  and  directors  chosen  by 
the  newspaper  ad  men  who  are  holding 
their  sales  conference  at  Walt  Disney 
World  in  Florida,  were:  executive 
vicepresident,  Richard  W.  Carpenter, 
vicepresident,  marketing,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  1st  vicepresident,  Thomas  R. 
Gormley,  vicepresident,  advertising  and 
marketing,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  2nd 
vicepresident,  James  F.  Urbanski,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Tampa  Tribune-Times. 

• 

Ad  agency  indicted 
for  stealing  ad  space 

A  Manhattan  Grand  Jury  has  indicted 
the  Cromwell  Advertising  Agency  and  a 
former  employee  in  the  classified  ad  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
charges  of  stealing  $247,700  from  the 
newspaper  over  the  last  four  years. 

The  16-count  indictment  maintains  the 
employee  intercepted  advertising  place¬ 
ment  information  before  it  was  to  have 
been  fed  into  computerized  billing  system 
at  the  Times.  In  turn,  the  agency  paid  him 
$94,430  during  the  same  period,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  indictment. 

The  money  stolen  represented  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  two  months  in  bills  from  the 
newspaper,  the  assistant  district  attorney 
said. 

The  employee  was  dismissed  when  the 
alleged  theft  was  discovered  last  spring, 
and  the  agency  has  paid  $228,015  to  the 
Times  in  compensation  for  the  unpaid 
bills,  the  assistant  district  attorney  said. 

Both  the  employee  and  the  ad  agency 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charges  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18.  No  date  has  been  set  for  a  trial. 


Declining  birth  rate 
should  help  ad  sales 

Increases  in  newspaper  national  adver¬ 
tising  volume  should  result  from  the  coun¬ 
try’s  declining  rate  of  population  growth, 
Taylor  Rhodes  told  the  Los  Angeles  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  at  their  January  17 
luncheon  meeting. 

Rhodes,  head  of  his  own  Los  Angeles 
advertising  agency  Taylor  Rhodes  Incor¬ 
porated,  said  that  the  only  true  measure 
of  buying  power  is  not  the  family,  but  the 
individual  family  member,  after  federal, 
state,  and  local  taxes  have  been  deducted 
from  that  individual’s  share  of  the  fami¬ 
ly’s  total  income.  “It  is  simple  arithmetic 
that  a  family  of  two  with  an  after-tax 
income  of  $9,000  has  a  per-capita  buying 
power  of  $4,500.  But  per-capita  buying 
power  drops  to  $3,000  for  a  family  of 
three  in  a  like  situation,  and  dwindles  to 
$2,250  for  a  family  of  four.  Thus,  the 
trend  to  fewer  children  per  family  means 
more  discretionary  buying  power  for  each 
member  of  the  family,”  Rhodes  concluded. 

Categories  such  as  travel  and  leisure, 
fashion,  and  home  improvement  are  obvi¬ 
ous  candidates  for  growth.  But  many  oth¬ 
er  less  obvious  groups  also  will  benefit, 
Rhodes  feels,  and  the  newspaper  industry 
is  one  of  them,  via  the  inevitable  competi¬ 
tion  among  businesses  to  obtain  their 
share  of  any  increases  in  individual 
discretionary  buying  power. 

“We  have  come  a  long  way  from  believ¬ 
ing  naively  that  bigger  always  is  better,” 
Rhodes  said.  “Only  better  always  is  bet¬ 
ter.  And  for  the  next  several  decades 
fewer  children  per  family  is  better  for  the 
consumer,  for  newspapers,  and  for  the 
overall  economic  outlook.” 

• 

Editorial  on  Farr 
wins  Hearst  Award 

Suzan  Nightingale’s  editorial  about  the 
clash  of  principles  involved  in  the  jailing 
of  journalist  Bill  Farr  won  first  place 
honors  for  her  in  the  latest  national  writ¬ 
ing  competition  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation’s  $63,550  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

The  21-year-old  senior’s  article  was 
published  in  the  campus  newspaper  at 
California  State  University  at  Fullerton, 
where  she  is  majoring  in  journalism.  She 
received  a  $900  scholarship  and  California 
State  University,  Fullerton’s  department 
of  communications  gets  a  matching  grant. 

Placing  second  in  the  judging  was  Greg¬ 
ory  L.  Hartmann,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  senior.  The  judges  awarded  him  a 
$450  scholarship  for  his  editorial  on  the 
value  of  the  space  program.  Kentucky’s 
school  of  communications  received  an 
identical  grant. 

The  thirteenth  annual  journalism 
awards  program  consists  of  six  separate 
writing  competitions  and  one  photojour¬ 
nalism  competition,  with  championship 
finals  in  each  division.  It  is  held  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
on  57  participating  campuses  throughout 
the  country. 
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Offset  publisher  expresses 
concern  over  paper  wastes 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


With  the  newsprint  shortage  situation 
only  months  away  from  being  a  crisis,  in 
the  opinion  of  industry  observers,  great 
concern  is  being  evidenced  regarding 
newsprint  waste  in  newspaper  offset 
shops  around  the  country. 

This  was  pointed  up  distinctly  last 
weekend  during  the  three-day  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  offset  plant 
waste. 

Mickey  Bella,  pressroom  superintendent 
of  the  Economist  Newspapers,  a  group  of 
Chicago  suburban  weeklies,  reported  at  an 
offset  session  that  his  plant’s  newsprint 
waste  is  excessive.  The  Economist  plant 
prints  several  weeklies  and  two  dailies — 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  Defender. 

Bella  said  newsprint  waste  emerges  be¬ 
cause  of  a  particular  pressroom  problem — 
106  different  press  runs  while  putting  out 
20  newspapers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  300,000  a  week. 

Bella  said  he  questioned  the  potential 
success  of  U.S.  offset  dailies  efforts  to 
prove  their  color  capabilities  to  national 
advertising  buyers. 

More  waste  produced 

He  brought  up  this  point  in  declaring 
that  matching  color  keys  on  newsprint 
under  varying  press  run  conditions  is 
going  to  produce  much  press  waste. 

Newsprint  waste  ‘Heaps”  with  the  color 
problem,  Bella  said,  adding:  “Go  from  one 
editorial  four-color  picture  to  two  in  the 
same  issue  and  you  compound  the  waste 
pileup.” 

Most  Economist  printing  involves  com¬ 
plete  changeovers,  which  is  part  of  the 
waste  newsprint  problem,  Bella  said,  al¬ 
though  offset  newspaper  plants  printing 
only  one  daily  or  weekly  paper  have  ex¬ 
perienced  waste  difficulty  since  the  advent 
of  the  offset  process. 

Economist  runs  range  from  the  midwest 
edition  of  Christian  Science  Monitor,  with 
70,000  daily,  to  w’eeklies  of  2,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  necessary  stopping  of  the 
presses  about  every  15,000  papers  to  re¬ 
web  or  change  plates  mean  that  as  much 
time  is  spent  making  ready  as  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  running  papers. 

IxMig  run  better 

Starting  and  stopping  makes  for  more 
than  the  ordinary  waste,  although  on  a 
long  run  it  can  be  as  little  as  three  per¬ 
cent.  When  stops  are  made  every  1,000 
papers,  the  waste  really  climbs,  Bella 
said. 

He  estimated  the  Economist  plant  prints 
two  million  editions  a  week. 

Cove  Hoover,  publisher  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic,  keynoting  the  conference  said  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  will  prosper  will  be  those  that 
produce  a  superior  package. 

He  cautioned  that  close  checks  need  to 
be  kept  on  people  and  machinery.  If  ma¬ 


chines  don’t  run,  he  said,  newspapers 
don’t  need  them.  Newspapers  must  be 
alert  to  the  proper  training  and  re¬ 
training  of  personnel  to  handle  the  new 
technologies. 

Another  important  point  to  determine, 
he  noted,  is  whether  young  people  have  a 
definite  future  in  newspapering.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  to  supervisory  personnel  is  how  best 
to  make  the  various  department  workers 
understand  what  the  newspaper  is  doing. 
The  eradication  of  fear  among  personnel 
about  job  status  is  another  important  area 
in  which  supervisory  help  must  be  cogni¬ 
zant. 

Safety  ignored 

Francis  M.  Price,  director  of  produc¬ 
tion,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  said  in  an  engraving  session 
that  while  pollution  excesses  can  be  solved 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

After  55  years  of  involvement  with 
presses — operating,  erecting  and  selling — 
Wallace  Granger  retired  in  1961.  But  his 
involvement  didn’t  end  there,  because 
press  improvements  he  had  been  “thinking 
about  for  50  years”  continued  to  occupy 
his  mind. 

So  in  retirement  Granger  became  an 
inventor  and  now  holds  seven  patents  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  with  other 
patents  yet  pending. 

Granger’s  particular  concern  was  in 
changing  the  inking  system  used  by  ro¬ 
tary  presses  and  thus  reducing  the  noise 
in  pressrooms.  Granger  discussed  his  pat¬ 
ented  Automatic  Circulating  Inking  Sys¬ 
tem  at  the  pressroom  session  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Mechanical  Conference. 

Granger  said  that  “today’s  rotary 
presses  use  the  same  basic  inking  system 
as  the  first  rotary  press”  developed  in 
1863.  In  the  Granger  system  all  spur 
tooth  gears  are  eliminated,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  moving  parts.  Granger 
said  his  system  is  based  on  the  inking 
principles  used  in  rotogravure. 

The  Granger  system  uses  an  ink  foun¬ 
tain  with  no  more  than  five  pounds  of  ink 
in  the  fountain.  Ink  is  vacuum-pumped 
out,  he  said. 

Convertible  press 

In  addition  to  the  inking  system. 
Granger  illustrated  another  press  innova¬ 
tion — a  press  that  can  be  converted  from 
letterpress  to  offset  within  the  user’s 
plant. 

“Impression  cylinders  are  mounted  in 


with  proper  control  equipment  there  are 
“serious  problems  concerned  with  our 
present  engraving  environment.” 

In  many  newspaper  engraving  oper¬ 
ations  today,  he  said,  there  is  a  very 
relaxed  and  sometimes  sloppy  attitude 
towards  safety.  He  advised  turning  all 
efforts  towards  bettering  the  environment 
in  this  area.  ^ 

The  use  of  trichlorethylene  and  nitric 
acid  must  be  controlled,  he  cautioned,  with 
all  the  safety  precautions  available  “or 
some  of  us  might  find  the  doors  of  our 
engraving  operations  locked  by  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.” 

Price  warned  against  being  misled  by 
the  much-used  term  “biodegradable.”  This 
is  a  material  that  is  gradually  consumed 
by  bacteria  and  oxygen  present  in  the 
water. 

In  this  process,  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
water  is  involved  in  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  that  take  place  and  this  is  very 
important.  Price  said.  If  too  much  organic 
chemical  enters  a  stream,  the  bio-chemical 
oxygen  demand,  called  BOD,  is  so  great 
that  not  enough  oxygen  remains  to  sup¬ 
port  the  life  of  fish  or  bacteria  normally 
found  in  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants. 


arc-shaped  slots  so  that  cylinders  can  be 
moved  in  four  directions,”  he  said.  The 
cylinders  can  be  set  for  either  offset  or 
letterpress. 

Granger  also  would  equip  presses  with 
“web  break  detectors”  in  order  to  minim¬ 
ize  plate  and  blanket  damage. 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  Granger  in¬ 
vited  conferees  up  to  his  hotel  room  to 
discuss  his  press  designs.  Throughout  the 
day  a  steady  stream  of  production  person¬ 
nel  visited  the  inventor. 

In  a  later  interview.  Granger  said  his 
ideas  were  an  attempt  to  simplify  current 
presses.  He  added  “because  of  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  hundreds  of  unnecessary  parts, 
the  press  buyer  can  purchase  a  new  press 
at  a  lower  cost.” 

Granger  estimated  an  eight-unit  press 
could  be  purchased  for  $250,000  to  $500,- 
000  less  than  the  going  rate. 

Granger  has  had  “some  feelers”  from 
Japanese  and  European  manufacturers  on 
production  of  the  press  and  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  an  ink  symposium  in  Mainz,  Ger¬ 
many,  called  to  discuss  his  designs. 

American  production  unlikely 

The  80-year-old  inventor,  however,  has 
had  little  response  from  American  com¬ 
panies.  “The  problem,”  he  said,  “is  that 
the  development  of  my  press  will  cut  into 
the  business  of  any  manufacturer  who 
builds  it”  because  of  the  press’  ability  to 
convert  from  letterpress  to  offset. 

Granger  (who  also  holds  the  patent  on 
the  self-setting  roller  sockets  on  Goss 
presses)  said  he  would  prefer  to  have  the 
press  built  in  the  U.S. 


Retired  pressman  designs 
new  inking  system,  press 
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J-schools  search  for  ways 
to  alleviate  overcrowding 


By  Harvey  Saalberg 

Publishers  need  have  no  fear  that  their 
supply  of  future  journalists  will  dry  up  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

J-school  enrollment  has  more  than 
tripled  over  the  past  14  years,  causing 
most  of  the  some  150  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  to  “screen  out”  un¬ 
promising  candidates  or  to  “weed  out” 
poor  performers  in  basic  courses.  Weeding 
is  considei'ably  more  prevalent  than 
screening,  according  to  a  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  survey,  whose  results  are  summar¬ 
ized  below. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Bu- 
ren  H.  McCormack,  an  executive  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  parent  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  which  in  1959  began  promoting 
journalism  careei-s  at  the  high  school 
level,  J-school  enrollment  has  risen 
tremendously  since  then. 

In  the  November  1968  The  Quill, 
McCormack  stated  there  were  11,491  ma¬ 
jors  in  1958  and  24,445  in  1967 — more 
than  twice  as  many.  A  fall  1971  survey  by 
Dr.  Paul  V.  Peterson,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  published  in  the  January  1972  Jour¬ 
nalism  Educator,  “shows  that  36,697  stu¬ 
dents  now  claim  journalism  as  a  major” — 
more  than  three  times  the  1958  figure. 
According  to  Peterson,  this  constitutes  a 
10.8  per  cent  growth  over  the  33,106 
figure  he  had  compiled  in  1970. 

To  determine  how  some  150  journalism 
schools  and  departments  are  meeting  this 
onrush  in  times  of  fiscal  distress,  this 
writer  conducted  a  mail  survey  last  De¬ 
cember;  99  replied.  That  two  out  of  three 
responded  shows  much  interest  exists  in 
sharing  problems — and  possible  solutions — 
related  to  large  enrollment  figures. 

Individual  comments  also  bore  this  out, 
as  a  number  of  J-School  administrators 
asked  to  receive  the  results  of  the  survey. 
This  article  is  the  answer  to  their  re¬ 
quest. 

Most  J-schools  do  not  screen 

Despite  the  large  numbers  of  journal¬ 
ism  students,  63  of  the  99  responding 
schools  and  departments  allow  applicants 
to  designate  at  enrollment  time  that  they 
wish  to  attend  J-school.  That  is,  they  are 
accepted  as  jouimalism  majors  without 
any  kind  of  screening. 

Primarily  responsible  for  this  situation 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that  most  state 
university — and  many  private — J-schools 
wishing  to  screen  incoming  journalism 
majors  are  forbidden  by  state  law  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  fiat  to  raise  hurdles  above 
the  standards  of  admission  governing  all 
students  entering  the  university. 

For  that  reason,  few  J-schools  ask  for 
ACT  (American  College  Test),  SAT 
(Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  or  other  scores 
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higher  than  those  required  by  the  univer¬ 
sity  for  admission. 

These  tests  are  used  primarily  for  advis¬ 
ing.  Only  Brigham  Young  made  specific 
mention  of  a  minimum  percentile  (67th) 
of  the  national  norm  in  the  English  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ACT  as  a  requirement. 

Some  departments,  not  allowed  to  pose 
higher  admission  requirements  or  per¬ 
formance  levels,  have  established  quotas 
to  avoid  overflows.  The  drawback  here 
seems  to  be  that  students  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  a  first-come  basis,  which  may 
cost  the  department  some  well-qualified 
but  late  applicants. 

Comments  one  chairman:  “This  depart¬ 
ment  has  experienced  nearly  a  70  per  cent 
increase  in  majors  in  the  last  five  years, 
with  only  an  18  per  cent  increase  in  facul¬ 
ty.  Undergraduate  majors  have  increased 
by  25  per  cent  in  the  last  year  alone.  We 
are  well  beyond  practical  capacity,  and  we 
are  actively  seeking  solutions.  A  major 
effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  faculty  (not  easy  in  these  austere 
times).  Ideally,  we  would  like  to  screen 
for  quality,  but  this  option  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  open  to  us.” 

The  chairman  is  not  alone  in  his  plight. 
In  Ohio  and  Kansas,  to  name  only  two, 
graduates  of  public  high  schools  must 
be  admitted  to  state  universities.  In  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Iowa,  again  to  name  only  two, 
this  holds  only  for  the  upper  half  of  the 
graduating  class;  in  California  the  upper 
third  must  be  admitted,  subject  to  space 
availability. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  California 
state  university  J-student  would  be  of 
higher  calibre.  This  may  not  be  so,  for  a 
large  percentage  of  transfer  students  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  J-schools’  gates  with  a  two- 
year  degree  from  a  state  junior  college,  of 
which  California  has  many.  These  trans¬ 
fers  must  be  accepted  on  a  first-come, 
first-admitted  basis. 

Some  self-defense  is  exercised,  howev¬ 
er,  by  the  J-schools.  Writes  California 
State  University  at  San  Francisco:  “We 
counsel  students  who  have  no  aptitude  for 
journalism  to  consider  changing  their  ma¬ 
jors.  This  seems  effective  in  reducing  the 
number  of  journalism  majors  after  they 
have  been  admitted.” 

Another  defense  against  junior-college 
transfers  is  the  J-schools’  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  certain  transfer  credits  earned  at  a 
two-year  institution  known  for  its  weak 
journalism  courses.  Thus,  the  student  is 
compelled  to  repeat  these  subjects. 

This  practice,  writes  a  J-school  direc¬ 
tor,  “is  damned  unfair,  and  a  serious 
movement  is  afoot  right  now  throughout 
the  California  State  University  system  to 
set  up  suitable  standards  for  junior  col¬ 
lege  programs  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
courses  some  junior  colleges  may  give  in 
journalism  (One  such  school  offers  more 
courses  in  journalism  than  we  do,  and 
most  of  them  are  pretty  bad).” 


One  advantage  of  receiving  J-students 
out  of  junior  colleges  is  that  these  institu¬ 
tions,  if  good,  do  the  screening  for  the 
J-schools.  The  California  State  University 
at  Sacramento  reports  that  “the  really 
unlikely  prospects  for  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism  have  been  discouraged  before  they 
reach  us.” 

Using  grades  to  weed 

At  most  J-schools  “quality  control”  is 
practiced  after  the  student  enters  his 
journalism  classroom.  That  is,  journalism 
training  institutions — state  and  private — 
forbidden  to  screen  applicants  fight  back 
by  practicing  tougher  grading. 

Thus  they  defer  to  the  administration 
by  accepting  journalism  aspirants  re¬ 
gardless  of  calibre  but  then  raise  grading 
standards,  discouraging  or  disqualifying 
weak  performers  whose  grade  point  aver¬ 
ages  fall  below  university  minimums  or 
J-school  expectations,  which  are  some¬ 
times  higher. 

Kent  State,  for  example,  requires  a  2.00 
overall  but  its  J-school,  as  does  the  college 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  requires  2.25  in  the 
major.  Colorado  requires  a  2.25  overall 
and  a  2.50  in  the  major.  Texas  Tech  asks 
only  a  C  average,  however  allows  only  one 
D  in  journalism  courses. 

At  many  universities — if  not  most — not 
only  admission  but  also  performance  stan¬ 
dards  are  campuswide,  and  J-schools  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  grade  point  minimums  run 
into  trouble.  Cornell  reports,  “We  have 
used  the  2.50  quality  point  .  .  .  but  are 
now  told  that  this  cannot  be  done.” 

Other  respondents  similarly  expressed 
doubts  that  they  could  raise  scholastic  re¬ 
quirements  unilaterally.  Thus,  tough  but 
fair  grading,  it  appears,  has  become  the 
major  weapon  against  mediocrity  and 
overcrowded  classrooms.  It  is  considered 
perhaps  the  best  weeding  measure  by 
most  schools. 

If  an  overall  philosophy  governing 
toughness  of  grading  exists,  it  seems  to  be 
the  following:  Discourage  the  weak  per¬ 
formers  so  that  our  limited  resources  can 
be  maximized  for  the  benefit  of  the  more 
able. 

This  philosophy,  apparent  between  the 
lines  of  numerous  comments,  stems  from 
an  awareness  that  every  poor  graduate 
not  only  drained  away  energ^y  from  an 
anemic  system  but  also  that,  despite  a 
degree,  he  may  be  unable  to  find  a  job. 
And  that  if  he  finds  one,  he  may  give  his 
J-school  a  bad  name. 

A  Kansas  State  journalism  student,  to 
get  into  the  meat  of  the  program,  must  be 
successful  in  Reporting  I,  Reporting  II 
and  Editing.  KSU  says  its  “Reporting  II 
is  demanding — it  serves  as  a  ‘screen’ — 
students  who  cannot  make  it  drop  at  that 
point.” 

Fordham  reports  it  has  four  introducto¬ 
ry  courses  that  every  student  must  take. 
“Three  of  these  ,  .  .  are  of  some  difficulty. 
This  is  our  screening  process.” 

What  appears  to  be  an  overall  attitude 
is  well  summarized  by  Bradley  Universi¬ 
ty’s  J-department  chairman:  “Our  enroll¬ 
ments  are  growing  rapidly,  and  there 
frankly  aren’t  sufficient  jobs  in  the  media 
to  accommodate  our  grads.  We  are  not 
interested  in  the  numbers  game;  we  would 
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prefer  10  grads  a  year,  if  they  are  good, 
to  25  who  are  mediocre.  We  can  always 
place  the  best.” 

Searching  for  eflfeclive  screens 

A  number  of  the  63  “heavy-demand” 
J-schools  and  departments  that  do  not,  or 
are  not  allowed  to,  employ  screening 
devices  are  nevertheless  considering  them. 
The  objective  is  to  conduct  learning  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  student  needs  can  be  realis¬ 
tically  matched  by  teaching  resources. 

Minnesota  is  “seeking  clearance  to  initi¬ 
ate  at  least  a  modest  screening  system” 
and  reports  it  may  have  one  ready  this 
fall.  The  University  of  North  Carolina’s 
J-school  states  that  it  has  searched  for 
“some  mechanism  without  success.”  At  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  J-school  officials 
are  “discussing  screening  procedures.” 
The  University  of  Northern  Arizona  re¬ 
sponded  that  “we  may  soon  be  forced  to 
(engage  in)  screening,”  which  is  echoed 
by  Texas  A&M  with  a  statement  that  they 
are  not  screening  now  “but  we  may  face 
the  same  problem  before  long.”  Colorado 
State  declares  its  enrollment  is  climbing 
about  30  per  cent  a  year,  adding,  “We 
must  set  some  standard  to  limit  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  have  no  solution  at  present.” 

These  responses  indicate  that  if  jour¬ 
nalism  enrollment  continues  to  increase, 
schools  that  screen  may  in  time  outnum¬ 
ber  those  that  only  weed  out  among  en¬ 
rolled  journalism  majors. 

The  apprehension  of  non-screening 
schools  has  been  well  stated  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska’s  response: 

“We  have  been  concerned  about  the  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  and  about  the  fact 
that  we  seem  to  be  spending  more  and 
more  time  trying  to  teach  too  many  of  our 
students  basic  gi-ammar  and  spelling.  We 
are  very  interested  in  doing  something  to 
screen  out  people  who  are  not  ready  for 
.  journalism,  or  at  least  making  them  meet 
some  basic  standards.” 

The  subjects  of  screening  and  basic 
standards  are  sore  ones  because  they  lead 
to  the  moment  of  truth,  which  the  chair¬ 
man  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Eau 
Claire,  calls  “a  real  conflict  problem.” 
Namely,  “We  need  the  bodies  to  hold  up 
our  credit  hour  production  to  insure 
budgetary  support  ...  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  for  I  fear  some  degree  of  qual¬ 
ity  is  lost  when  numbers  are  the  prime 
concern.  At  a  time  when  we  are  reducing 
faculty  because  of  (overall)  enrollment 
decline,  it  would  be  deadly  to  try  and  set 
some  higher  standards.” 

Wisconsin  is  far  from  alone.  At  state 
universities  where  body  count  determines 
the  size  of  subsidy,  all  departments  are 
expected  “to  earn”  their  allocations, 
causing  quality  to  give  way  to  quantity. 

^'ceding  out  the  weak 

,  To  maintain  high  standards  at  institu¬ 
tions  beset  by  let’s-keep-up-the-enrollment 
pressures,  a  J-school’s  reputation  should 
be  good,  if  not  excellent,  so  as  to  assure  it 
many  applicants.  Then,  by  permitting  only 
the  better-than-average  performers  to 
proceed  into  the  second  (or  third) 
newswriting  course,  a  J-school  can  train 
the  numbers  expected  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  still  produce  quality. 


A  number  of  responding  heavy-demand 
schools  that  do  not  screen  incoming  stu¬ 
dents  do,  in  fact,  use  a  basic  writing 
course  (or  two)  to  weed  out  low-potential 
journalism  majors.  In  the  words  of  the 
Arizona  State  repondent:  “Because  we 
can’t  be  selective  in  the  students  we  ad¬ 
mit,  we  are  weeding  them  out  after  they 
get  in.”  (Barrier  schools — that  is,  schools 
that  screen  applicants  before  admitting 
them  to  a  major  program — use  this  meth¬ 
od  among  others,  to  keep  poor  students 
from  getting  in,  as  shall  be  seen  later.) 

At  Murray  State,  where  the  philosophy 
is  that  “a  student  has  the  right  to  try  a 
major  in  journalism,”  Beginning  Report¬ 
ing  “is  the  course  that  unlocks  the  door 
for  other  courses.  In  a  sense  it  becomes  a 
screening  course.” 

Likewise  at  Wayne  State,  the  basic 
news  writing  course  .  .  .  “acts  as  an 
effective  screen,”  and  at  Ohio  University  a 
student  must  pass  Reporting  before  tak¬ 
ing  most  other  courses.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee  requires  com¬ 
pletion  of  two  beginning  writing  courses 
with  a  B  average. 

This  method  of  eliminating  poor  per¬ 
formers  appears  to  be  the  most  popular  to 
raise  the  quality  level  while  reducing 
numbers.  But  some  schools  want  a  quicker 
and  maybe  broader  measure,  such  as  a 
proficiency  test  in  typing,  mechanics  of 
English,  vocabulary,  logic,  news  sense  and 
writing  skill.  St.  Bonaventure,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  “seriously  considering  a  qualifying 
exam  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Since  there  seem  to  be  no  standard  tests, 
we’ll  devise  our  own.  We  would  like  to  see 
somebody  else’s.” 

St.  Bonaventure  may  have  to  rely  on  its 
own  resources  in  drawing  up  such  a  test, 
for  not  one  of  the  99  respondents  men¬ 
tioned  using  a  “journalism”  proficiency 
exam. 

One  school  in  three  screens 

Thirty-three  of  the  99  respondents  have 
erected  some  kind  of  barrier  a  student 
must  pass  before  he  is  considered  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major. 


The  barriers  come  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
binations  of  the  following:  an  interview, 
review  of  the  student’s  records  by  the 
chairman  or  a  committee,  a  year  in  gener¬ 
al  studies,  two  years  in  general  studies 
with  a  few  basic  journalism  courses 
thrown  in,  grade  point  requirements,  per¬ 
sonal  essay,  a  writing  and  typing  test 
(never  used  as  the  sole  barrier). 

Interestingly,  no  respondent  declared  he 
is  using  a  J-school  entrance  exam. 

Before  designating  a  student  a  major, 
27  of  the  33  barrier  schools  require  a  year 
or  two  of  general  studies  during  which 
time  students  also  take  basic  journalism 
courses.  Performance  in  these  courses 
weighs  heavily  in  among  a  student’s  qual¬ 
ifications  for  admission  to  the  J-school  or 
department. 

Seattle  reviews  all  students  at  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year — "special  emphasis 
is  given  to  performance  in  writing 
courses,  history  and  social  sciences.” 

Similarly,  Moorhead  State  discourages 
incoming  freshmen  from  making  a  com¬ 
mitment  until  after  they  have  taken  an 
introductory  course,  visual  communica¬ 
tions,  and  beginning  news  writing. 

A  Southern  Illinois  student  declares  his 
major  as  a  third-quarter  sophomore, 
provided  he  has  attained  a  3.00  overall 
average,  the  highest  expected  by  any  of 
the  respondents.  American  University, 
Georgia,  Penn  State,  and  Wisconsin  at 
Madison  ask  2.50.  Most  expect  2.25,  as 
does  Missouri,  which  just  raised  this  stan¬ 
dard  from  2.00. 

At  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  the 
“major  is  not  declared  until  the  junior 
year.  Meanwhile  they  will  have  had  two 
years  of  newswriting.  The  weak  ones  dis¬ 
appear,  so  screening  has  been  no  prob¬ 
lem.”  Wayne  State,  also,  allows  students 
to  elect  a  major  as  they  achieve  junior 
status. 

Ball  State  decides  on  the  major  desig¬ 
nation  somewhat  differently:  “If  a  student 
has  taken  four  courses  in  journalism  and 
done  well,  we  will  approve  him  (at  the 
junior  level).”  This  school  has  what  it 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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San  Antonio  News  unveils 
a  new  look  and  format 


Nixon  curtails  North  Vietnam  bombing 

>\\  VMUJMO  NEWS 
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Old  Format 


It’s  called  the  “new”  San  Antonio 
News. 

It  is  really  a  new  newspaper — both  in 
reading  content  and  typography. 

The  “new”  News  made  its  debut  Janu¬ 
ary  16  and  as  officials  of  the  paper  said, 
“We  put  the  torch  to  Dullsville.” 

Charles  0.  Kilpatrick,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  News  and  the 
Express,  affiliates  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  termed  it  a  departure 
from  the  old-fashioned,  classical  approach 
to  journalism. 

“The  editors  of  the  News  have  de¬ 
veloped  what  is  literally  a  new  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  new  focus  on  its  readers  and 
with  a  new  format  and  style  as  well  as  a 
new  personality,”  Kilpatrick  said. 

“In  the  traditionalism  that  has  forever 
surrounded  journalism,  the  total  redesign¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaper  is  a  bold  and  unusu¬ 
al  undertaking,”  the  publisher  stated. 

Good  news  stressed 

Kilpatrick’s  description  of  the  “new” 
News  is  that  it  is  a  “people”  paper,  heavy 
on  family  interest  and  personalized  mate¬ 
rial.  It  emphasizes  fun  and  enjoyment 
and  is  dramatically  visual  with  lots  of 
graphics  and  typography  that  tend  to  seize 
the  eye.  The  use  of  both  full  color  and 
spot  color  is  lavish. 

Another  key  aim  is  to  be  positive,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  good  and  creative  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  that  news  doesn’t  have 
to  be  bad  to  be  news. 

It  is  heavy  on  local  news.  “It  will  be 
sometimes  breezy,  sometimes  irreverent, 
sometimes  sensational,  but  always  seeking 
a  broad  popular  appeal,”  the  publisher 
stated. 


New  IxKtk 


A  major  thrust  is  toward  aiding  and 
informing  the  reader.  Appearing  will  be 
such  features  as  Social  Security  changes 
fully  explained,  chess  lessons,  spiritual 
guidance,  art  lessons,  tips  on  retirement 
and  leisure  time,  Spanish  lessons,  new 
ways  to  better  health,  hobby  information, 
inside  information  on  prescription  drugs, 
tests  on  news  knowledge,  reader  sound-off 
opportunities,  how-to  items  and  “happy” 
stories  for  people  who  are  weary  of  Viet¬ 
nam,  summitry  and  skyjacking. 

New  features 

New  features  include  a  news  photo 
page  Picture  Report;  a  page  called  Life¬ 
style  that  will  carry  features  familiar  to 
and  relating  to  the  everyday  problems, 
interests  and  achievements  of  the  reader. 

Of  course,  the  major  news  of  the  day  is 
published.  The  big  news  is  published  but 
in  a  different  form  and  in  many  cases 
boiled  down  to  essential  facts.  But  the 
dull  and  routine  stories  can’t  make  the 
grade. 

Re-styling  of  the  paper’s  format  and 
riding  herd  over  the  overall  outline  for 
the  new  features  was  done  by  Bill  Wag¬ 
ner,  vice-president-executive  editor  of  both 
the  News  and  the  Express. 

Page  one  has  a  6-column  format  with 
15.5  picas  columns.  A  new  mod  style  mast 
is  free  standing  and  is  in  assorted  sizes 
for  complete  freedom  of  makeup.  Color  is 
used  in  the  mast. 

Page  two  has  the  same  column  measure 
and  is  aptly  called  the  second  front  page 
because  it  carries  news  and  photos  with 
no  page  one  jumps  to  clutter  it  up.  An¬ 


other  inside  page  serves  as  a  jump  page 
when  necessary. 

Page  three  has  a  new  name:  Picture 
Report.  It  features  nearly  a  full  page  of 
photos  done  in  unusual  layouts. 

Although  the  remainder  of  the  news 
pages  inside  are  on  standard  8  column,  10 
pica  measure,  the  makeup  on  these  pages 
does  not  tail  off  into  routine. 

Sports  and  women’s  news  pages  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  “new”  News  theme  with 
varying  makeup. 

All  full  and  spot  color  positions 
throughout  the  paper  are  fully  utilized. 
Reverse  headline,  special  boxes,  tint 
blocks,  diagrams  and  drawings  as  well  as 
full-color  photos  are  used  to  make  the 
inside  more  colorful  and  attractive. 

An  entirely  new'  mast  in  modern  design 
was  adopted  for  Pages  1,  2  and  3  as  well 
as  all  section  pages  and  feature  pages.  It 
w’as  designed  by  George  Strickland,  San 
Antonio  free  lance  artist  and  art  instruc¬ 
tor.  He  submitted  over  a  dozen  designs. 

The  freedom  that  cold  type  affords  in 
varying  makeup  is  a  major  benefit  in 
giving  the  News  a  new  look  on  all  pages. 
Both  the  News  and  Express  have  been  in 
cold  type  production  for  several  months. 

Editors  find  that  with  cold  type  and  a 
much  larger  selection  of  attractive  stick- 
down  borders,  they  can  make  different 
and  appealing  layouts  quickly  that  were 
not  possible  under  hot  metal  production. 

Another  big  plus  is  the  use  of  veloxes 
for  photos  and  illustrations  over  metal 
engravings.  An  editor  with  good  imagina¬ 
tion  and  sharp  scissors  can  quickly  turn  a 
routine  photo  into  an  eye-catching  picture 
in  just  about  any  form  desirable. 

The  speed  in  getting  a  finished  velox  as 
opposed  to  the  time  to  make  an  etched 
engraving  is  also  another  plus — thus  a 
late-breaking  local  photo  can  be  publi.shed 
at  deadline  time. 

Court  dismisses 
Newhouse  suit 

The  U.S.  Tenth  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  this  week  dismissed  a  lawsuit  by 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  aimed  at  gaining 
control  of  the  Denver  Post. 

The  court  order  came  as  a  result  of 
Newhouse’s  failure  to  appeal  a  December 
29  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  or¬ 
dering  the  sale  of  15,552  shares  of  Post 
stock  (E&P  January  6).  A  court  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  time  had  run  out  on  “re¬ 
hearing  in  the  appeals  court  or  petition 
for  a  stay  of  dismissal.” 

Newhouse  still  has  until  March  29  to 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

• 

FTC  wants  ad  ban 
put  on  small  cigars 

Congress  was  asked  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  its  annual  report 
this  week  to  impose  a  ban  on  television 
and  radio  advertising  of  “small  cigars”. 

FTC  asked  Congress  to  change  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  word  “cigarette”  so  that 
small  cigars  would  fall  under  the  same 
law  that  now  prohibits  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing  over  the  airwaves. 
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House  hearings  on  shield  bills  start  Feb.  1 


The  first  round  of  hearings  in  the  93rd 
Congress  on  legislation  to  protect  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  newsmen’s  sources  and  un¬ 
published  notes  will  begin  on  February  1 
before  a  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  announc¬ 
ing  the  date,  said  that  sub.sequent  hear¬ 
ings  have  tentatively  been  set  for  Feb.  5, 

7,  and  8. 

The  first  day.  Rep.  Kastenmeier  said, 
will  hear  testimony  from  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Leading  off  will  be  Rep.  Peter  Ro¬ 
dino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  described  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman  as  “a  strong 
proponent  of  legislation  to  protect  news¬ 
men  from  unrestrained  court  subpoena 
powers.”  Rodino’s  testimony,  Kastenmeier 
said,  “will  help  shape  the  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  eventually  reported  by  my  subcom¬ 
mittee.” 

Key  questions  to  be  examined  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  chairman  said,  will  be 
“whether  or  not  a  newsmen’s  privilege 
should  be  created,  and  if  it  is  created, 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  qualified  or 
absolute,  and  applicable  to  state  as  well 
as  federal  proceedings.”  A  concommitant 
is  “the  difficult  question  of  defining  who 
is  to  enjoy  the  nondisclosure  privilege”, 
an  obvious  reference  to  whether  protective 
legislation  should  apply  to  electronic  jour¬ 
nalism  as  well  as  print,  and  to  books  and 
other  elements  of  the  media. 

Although  Rodino  was  the  only  witness 
named,  the  subcommittee  expects  “to 
solicit  the  views  of  professional  newsmen 
and  their  organizations.  Administration 
witnesses,  legal  scholars  and  other  in¬ 
terested  groups  and  individuals.”  Wit¬ 
nesses  wishing  to  testify  are  asked  to  con¬ 
tact  Herbert  Fuchs,  the  committee  counsel. 
His  telephone  number  is  225-3926. 

• 

Strauss  newsletter 
suspends  publication 

The  Straus  Editor’s  Report,  a  weekly 
newsletter  for  the  news  media  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  Publisher  R.  Peter 
Straus  owner  of  radio  station  WMCA  in 
New  York,  said  that  he  might  revive  the 
4-page  sheet  in  the  future  w’hen  “the  need 
for  continuing  stringent  economies”  in 
newspaper  and  broadcast  offices  eased  up. 

• 

Panax  to  buy  group 

Detroit  Area  Weekly  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  ten  weekly  papers  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  11,500,  has  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  to  sell  to  Panax  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  publishes  eight  daily  and  25 
weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 

• 

Chambers  named 

James  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  Printing  Company  and  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  has  been  selected 
a  director  of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx. 


Sponsors  of  federal  shield  legislation 


Alabama 
Rep.  Bevill  (D) 

Arizona 

Sen.  Fannin  (R) 

Rep.  Udall  (R) 

Arkansas 
Rep.  Mills  (D) 

California 

Sen.  Cranston  (D) 

Reps.  Anderson  (D) 

Bell  (R) 

Burton  (D) 
Corman  (D) 
Danielson  (D) 
Dellums  (D) 
Edwards  (D) 
Hawkins  (D) 
Leggett  (D) 
McCloskey  (R) 
Pettis  (R) 

Rees  (D) 

Roybal  (D) 

Ryan  (D) 

Stark  (D) 

Teague  (R) 

Van  Deerlin  (D) 
Waldie  (D) 

Wilson  (R) 

Connecticut 
Sen.  Weicker  (D) 

Rep.  Steele  (R) 

Florida 

Reps.  Lehman  (D) 
Pepper  (D) 

Idaho 

Rep.  Hansen  (R) 

Illinois 

Reps.  Metcalfe  (D) 
Michel  (R) 

Indiana 

Sen.  Hartke  (D) 

Rep.  Hillis  (R) 

Iowa 

Rep.  Culver  (D) 

Kansas 

Reps.  Roy  (D) 

Schriver  (R) 

Kentucky 
Sen.  Cook  (R) 

Maine 

Rep.  Kyros  (D) 

Maryland 
Reps.  Gude  (R) 

Mitchell  (D) 
Sarbanes  (D) 

Massachusetts 
Sen.  Brooke  (R) 

Reps.  Harrington  (D) 
Studds  (D) 

Michigan 

Reps.  Harvey  (R) 
Riegle  (R) 
Vander  Jagt  (R) 

Minnesota 

Reps.  Fraser  (D) 
Frenzel  (R) 
Zwach  (R) 


Montana 

Sen.  Mansfield  (D) 

Nebraska 

Reps.  McCollister  (R) 

Thone  (R) 

Nevada 

Sens.  Bible  (D) 

Cannon  (D) 

New  Hampshire 
Rep.  Cleveland  (R) 

New  Jersey 
Reps.  Helstoski  (D) 

Maraziti  (R) 

Thompson  (D) 

New  York 
Sen.  Javits  (R) 

Reps.  Abzug  (D) 

Badillo  (D) 

Chisholm  (D) 

Koch  (D) 

Lent  (R) 

Podell  (D) 

Robison  (R) 

Wolff  (D) 

North  Dakota 
Sen.  Young  (R) 

Rep.  Andrews  (R) 

Ohio 

Sen.  Taft  (R) 

Reps.  Ashley  (D) 

Guyer  (R) 

Mosher  (R) 

J.  W.  Stanton  (R) 

Stokes  (D) 

Whalen  (R) 

Oregon 

Sen.  Hatfield  (R) 

Pennsylvania 
Sen.  Schweiker  (R) 

Reps.  Flood  (D) 

McDade  (R) 

Moorhead  (D) 

Rooney  (D) 

Yatron  (D) 

Rhode  Island 
Sen.  Pell  (D) 

South  Carolina 
Rep.  Davis  (D) 

Tennessee 
Reps.  Duncan  (R) 

Fulton  (D) 

Kuykendall  (R) 

Utah 

Sen.  Moss  (D) 

Virginia 

Rep.  Whitehurst  (R) 

Washington 
Reps.  Adams  (D) 

Hansen  (D) 

McCormack  (D) 

West  Virginia 
Rep.  Hechler  (D) 

Wisconsin 
Rep.  Steiger  (R) 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
will  open  hearings  on  these  and  other 
Senate  bills  on  Feb.  20  but  has  yet  to 
announce  detailed  arrangements. 
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/•school  problem 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

considers  an  additional  safeguard:  “Later 
in  his  career,  a  student  must  also  be  ap¬ 
proved  for  graduation  as  a  journalism 
major;  so  we  have  two  occasions  when  we 
ca.i  actually  stop  a  poor  major  from  ever 
completing  the  program.” 

More  about  barriers 

It  appears  that  applicants  run  one  of 
the  most  formidable  gauntlets  at  West 
Virginia,  although  the  grade  point  asked 
is  not  exceptionally  high: 

“Students  must  apply  for  admission  to 
our  School  and  go  before  an  admission 
committee  for  an  interview.  Before  (this, 
students)  must  have  completed  our  basic 
newsw'riting  course  with  at  least  a  C 
grade,  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
58  hours  (or  may  apply  in  semester  in 
which  58  hours  will  be  completed)  with  at 
least  a  2.00  (C)  average  and  must  demon¬ 
strate  competency  in  . . .  English. 

“If  application  is  made  after  75  hours 
have  been  completed,  then  the  student’s 
grade  point  average  must  be  2.50.  Even  if 
a  student  meets  these  criteria,  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  suggest  that  the  student  go 
into  another  discipline  if  it  believes  mo¬ 
tivation  of  the  student  is  weak.” 

Oregon,  which  has  erected  a  five-part 
barrier  in  its  screening  system,  does  not 
require  an  interview  but  asks  90  quarter 
hours  and  a  2.50  average  before  designat¬ 
ing  a  student  a  journalism  major. 

The  University  of  Washington  demands 
90  quarter  hours  and  at  least  the  “all- 
University  cumulative  average  (2.83  at 
present) .” 

.\t  Floi'ida  a  student  must  have  96 
quarter  hours  (including  Communications 
Wi-iting)  at  the  time  of  admission  and  be 
able  to  type. 

Thus  it  appears  that  whereas  the  barri¬ 
er  schools  screen  and  weed  students,  the 
non-barrier  schools  weed  only  but  perhaps 
also  grade  more  toughly  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  screening. 

The  severity  of  weeding  practices  is 
apparently  determined  by  the  pressure  of 
student  demand  on  facilities  and  teaching 
staff.  As  demand  on  these  resources  in¬ 
creases  at  non-barrier  schools,  thought  is 
given  to  initiating  some  sort  of  screening 
procedures  to  hold  down  numbers  and  ad¬ 
mit  only  the  more  able.  As  demand  in¬ 
creases  at  barrier  schools,  the  barriers 
are  raised  and  possibly  thought  is  given  to 
initiating  an  entrance  exam. 

Both  types  of  schools  also  may  consider 
proficiency  tests  as  an  assist  to  weeding, 
but  like  entrance  exams  such  tests  have 
never  been  designed  and  used  beyond  a 
typing  test  such  as  given  by  Kansas  or  an 
English  proficiency  exam  being  adminis¬ 
tered  at  Ohio  University. 

An  entrance  exam  .  .  .  the  answer? 

A  number  of  schools  with  more  appli¬ 
cants  than  they  can  handle  are  giving 
thought  to  initiating  J-school  entrance  ex¬ 
ams.  However,  the  survey  turned  up  not 
one  such  exam  in  existence. 

Texas  and  Michigan  State  are  both 
“working  on  one,”  and  West  Virginia  is 
“currently  working  on  a  diagnostic  writ- 
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ing  exam  which  probably  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  all  applicants  as  soon  as  we  com¬ 
plete  some  test  runs.” 

Kansas,  also,  has  given  time  to  design¬ 
ing  an  entrance  examination  but  does  not 
have  it  developed  at  this  time.  They  are 
now  experimenting  with  an  English  profi¬ 
ciency  examination  as  a  prerequisite  to 
News  Writing  courses. 

Bradley  University,  among  others,  is 
“seriously  considering”  an  entrance  exam, 
yet  asks,  “Would  such  an  exam  keep  out 
dark  horses  who  settle  down  in  college 
and  become  sometimes  the  best  students?” 

Boston  University  requires  a  portfolio 
for  admission  to  its  photojournalism  pro¬ 
gram. 

Schools  considering  a  J-school  entrance 
exam  may  profit  from  the  experience 
gained  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Writes  Theodore  Peterson:  “When  we  de¬ 
cided  to  limit  enrollment  (two  years  ago), 

I  did  extensive  research  to  find  out  if  any 
quantitative  entrance  test  was  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  I  concluded  that  none  was  worth 
much.” 

At  that  time  Illinois  decided  to  limit 
enrollment  to  450  undergraduates  (adver¬ 
tising,  journalism,  radio-tv)  “in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  maintaining  quality  instruction.” 
After  setting  a  B  average  as  cut-off  point, 
they  discovered  that  grade  average  of  it¬ 
self  is  no  guarantee  of  future  success  in 
journalism. 

His  school  still  asks  for  a  B  average, 
will  take  some  students  below  that,  but 
expects  every  student  to  provide  a  dossier 
of  “clippings,  letters  from  teachers  and 
scoutmasters,  a  letter  from  the  student  (a 
bare  minimum  requirement),  whatever 
the  student  needs  to  make  his  case.” 

Some  J-8chools  want  essays,  interviews 

While  no  other  responding  J-school  or 
department  expects  a  dossier  from  incom¬ 
ing  students,  Ohio  University,  Purdue  and 
Georgia  do  ask  for  essays  to  help  them 
gain  a  fuller  picture  of  applicants. 

Ohio  requires  a  500-word  essay,  which, 
however,  does  not  influence  the  student’s 
being  accepted,  as  OU,  a  state  university, 
“cannot  deny  an  application.” 

.4t  Purdue,  which  in  December  decided 
on  a  policy  to  control  its  growing  number 
of  J-students,  an  applicant  with  at  least 
30  semester  hours  must  write  a  letter 
stating  the  reasons  for  his  requesting  ad¬ 
mission  or  transfer  to  the  program  and 
submit  it  with  his  transcript.  This  letter 
is  due  Oct.  15  for  admission  the  following 
September.  In  addition,  the  applicant  is 
requested  to  discuss  his  future  with  a 
journalism  staff  team  of  at  least  two 
members.  The  final  decision  is  made  by  a 
journalism  staff  committee. 

Georgia  requires  on-campus  transfers 
to  write  an  essay,  which  appears  to  serve 
primarily  as  an  orientation  program  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  interview,  employed  by  a  number  of 
J-schools  as  mentioned,  is  a  very  time- 
consuming  tool — but  it  may  well  be  worth 
the  time  spent  if  it  helps  weed  out  unlike¬ 
ly  candidates. 

Reports  one  eastern  state  university, 
which  wishes  to  go  unnamed:  “A  personal 
interview  with  each  student  is  conducted 
by  a  department  member  (during  the 
freshman  year  and  before  a  student  may 
call  himself  a  journalism  major).  We  do 
not  reject  any  students  who  want  to  enroll 
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.  .  .  but  during  the  interview  session  are 
quite  tough  and  realistic — discouraging 
about  25%.” 

Only  a  few  schools  responding  to  the 
survey  felt  no  pressure.  Two  of  these  are 
Southern  Methodist,  and  Arkansas  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock.  The  latter  wrote:  “Our  depart¬ 
ment  is  new,  and  we  have  plenty  of  room 
at  present  for  all  interested  students.” 
Radford  College  (Va.),  also  nearly  new, 
declared,  “We  will  take  all  we  can  get.” 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

1.  Give  no  J-school  entrance  exam;  ac¬ 
quiesce  to  Admissions  Office  standards. 

2.  Use  a  quota  system  only  if  you  are 
drowning  in  applicants. 

3.  Screen  while  delaying  the  “journal¬ 
ism  major”  designation  until  a  student 
has  earned  48,  64  or  even  90  quarter 
hours. 

4.  Screen  additioyially  through  inter¬ 
views  and  essays  as  well  as  by  ascertain¬ 
ing  typing  ability. 

5.  Weed  by  using  basic  writing  courses 
as  gateways  to  J -programs. 

6.  Maintain  personal  contact  and  stand 
ready  to  give  advice. 

• 

Guild  studies 
merger  with 
another  union 

Representatives  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Graphic  Arts  International 
Union  will  meet  within  the  next  several 
weeks  to  discuss  “mutually  advantageous 
organizing  activities.” 

Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.,  president  of 
TNG,  and  Kenneth  J.  Brown,  president  of 
GAIU,  met  in  late  December  at  which 
time  they  issued  a  statement  that  “future, 
and  expanded,  meetings  are  planned.” 

The  International  Executive  Board  of 
TNG  authorized  exploration  of  “merger 
possibilities”  with  GAIU,  in  approving  a 
request  by  Perlik  last  October  that  ap¬ 
proval  be  given  to  discussions  ranging 
from  a  minimum  of  closer  cooperation  to 
possibility  of  “organic  merger.” 

GAIU,  is  the  new  130,000-member 
union  created  last  Labor  Day  by 
merger  of  the  60,000-member  Lithog¬ 
raphers  and  Photoengravers  Inter¬ 
national  Union  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  union  are  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  are  TNG  headquarters.  Guild 
membership  is  about  33,000  members.  Un¬ 
der  3,000  of  the  GAIU  membership  are 
employed  by  newspapers. 

Perlik  told  E&P  this  week  that  TNG 
would  not  contemplate  “any  change  of  this 
magnitude”  (referring  to  use  of  the 
phrase  “organic  merger”)  in  its  structure 
without  a  membership  referendum. 

Perlik  said  the  guild  would  talk  “to  any 
union  in  the  industry”  on  matters  ranging 
from  cooperation  to  merger. 

A  statement  released  by  Brown  and 
Perlik  following  their  first  discussion  said 
that  they  “explored  areas  of  common  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  affecting  themselves  and 
their  memberships  in  the  opportunities 
and  developments  so  rapidly  overtaking 
the  graphic  arts  industry.” 
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Publisher  cuts 
costs  using 
non-Bell  phon 


By  Mark  Mehler 

A  suggestion  by  Robert  Rose,  business 
manager  of  the  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle, 
on  a  way  to  “stick  it  to  Ma  Bell,”  high¬ 
lighted  the  new  process  clinic  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  held  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  January  18-20. 

The  1971  federal  government  decision 
ordering  the  Bell  System  to  end  the  re¬ 
striction  against  customer-owned  equip¬ 
ment  being  attached  to  Bell  networks,  has 
given  the  customer  the  opportunity  to 
shop  around  for  the  best  system. 

The  Eagle,  located  in  Pittsfield  with  a 
circulation  of  30,000,  purchased  their 
own  phone  system  from  Royce  Instru¬ 
ments  Inc.,  in  June  1972,  following  a 
study  of  cost  proposals  from  Royce  and 
New  England  Telephone. 

Said  Rose:  “The  system  enables  us  to 
accomplish  everything  we  could  do  be¬ 
fore,  and  above  all,  has  solved  some  of 
our  cost  problems.” 

The  system  includes,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  direct  dialing,  such 
features  as  a  choice  of  three  types  of 
night  service,  conference  calls,  serial  calls, 
automatic  operator  recall  on  unanswered 
calls,  and  priority  for  certain  extensions. 

The  cost  comparison  provided  by  Royce 
showed  a  total  net  savings  of  $4,500  over 
an  eight-year  period. 

“You  must  also  consider,”  said  Rose, 
“that  this  assumes  no  rate  increase  by 
New  England  Telephone,  which  is  not  a 
likely  prospect  considering  their  average 
increase  over  the  past  few  years  is  about 
10-20%.” 

“Another  good  thing,”  he  continued, 
“is  that  everything  over  that  $4,500  fig¬ 
ure  is  gravy.  There  is  no  more  lease,  no 
more  payments  .  .  .  you  own  it.  And  an¬ 
other  advantage  is  that  the  system  is 
portable  and  therefore  not  eligible  for 
investment  credit.” 

Rose  further  said  that  the  Royce  com¬ 
pany  had  been  investigated  thoroughly 
before  the  contract  was  signed.  “In 
short,”  he  concluded,  “we  are  quite  satis¬ 
fied.” 

Other  speakers  recounted  some  of  their 
problems  in  converting  to  offset  and  in¬ 
troducing  VDT  equipment  for  use  as  a 
proofing  and  editing  device. 

In  addition,  a  joint  meeting  was  held 
Friday  afternoon  with  the  New  England 
Circulation  Managers  Association  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “what  the  circulation  department 
should  expect  from  management  and  vice 
versa,” 


of  Americans  are  promoted 
rig^  out  of  dieir  jobs. 


Classified  ads 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  ran  8,665,308 
lines  of  daily  full-run  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1972,  according  to  classified  manag¬ 
er  Joseph  J.  O’Shaughnessy.  He  noted 
that  20  years  ago  the  Sun-Times  daily 
full-run  classified  amounted  to  2,253,649 
lines. 


The  good  accountant  is  nor  the  talent  a  leadership  position 

promoted  to  head  of  the  accounting  requires  to  begin  with.  He  loses, 
department.  The  good  salesman  is  And  the  company  loses,  too. 
made  a  district  sales  manager.  In  order  to  avoid  this  waste  of 

Sometimes,  after  months  of  costly  time  and  talent  in  our  organization, 
trial  and  error,  he  grows  into  the  we  at  Knight  Newspapers  have 

job.  But,  far  too  often,  he  fails  developed  the  Knight  Newspaper 

because  he  has  neither  the  training  Institute  of  Training.  Through  it 

we  screen  and  select  people  with 

■  management  potential  from  every 

area  of  our  business.  And  we  set  up 
special  training  programs  to  prepare 
them  for  the  challenges  and 
responsibilities  they  meet  on 
management  level  jobs.  And  to 
keep  all  our  managers  up  to  date  in 
this  era  of  rapid  change.  KNIT  has 
been  so  successful  that  many  other 
newspapers  now  ask  us  to  accept 
their  employees  for  similar  training. 

The  Knight  Newspaper 
Institute  of  Training  does  not 
guarantee  that  we’ll  never  make 
mistakes.  But  it  does  lessen  the 
danger.  And  it  gives  Knight  people 
the  skills  they  need  to  make  each 
promotion  a  step  on  the  way  up . . . 
not  on  the  way  out. 
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Linotype  Elcktron — the  name  for  the  fastest,  most  versa¬ 
tile  family  of  linecasters.  Tape  operated,  with  manual  key¬ 
boards,  Elektrons  are  available  with  one,  two  or  four  90- 
channel  magazine  units.  Even  multiple  magazine  units 
provide  mixing  at  15  1pm — fastest  in  the  industry. 


THE  MERGENTHALER  V-I-P 

The  Mergenthaler  V-I-P  (variable  input  phototypesetter) 
is  available  in  10  models  having  a  range  of  capabilities  un¬ 
excelled  in  the  industry.  Speed  for  ail  models  is  50  1pm; 
line  lengths  of  36  or  45  picas  are  offered;  and  up  to  22  sizes 
are  available  in  two  standard  point  size  ranges — 6-48  and 
6-72;  a  display  attachment  yields  up  to  96  point;  and 
models  are  available  for  mixing  up  to  6,  12  or  18  fonts. 


Mergenthaler 
understand  your 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

Send  us  further  information  on  the  foiiowing: 

□  Linotype  Elektron  □  The  Linotron  SOS 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-I-P.  And  "How  I  can  use  It  and  own  It  for  as  little  as  72(  an  hr." 

□  Mergenthaler  V-I-P  Keyboards  □  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm 

□  Send  brochure,  "How  to  make  a  rational  choice  of  photocomposing  equipment.” 


Individual  _ 

Firm  . . . 


City . 

. - .  State  .  .  . 

We  offer  a  choice 
between 
hot  metal  or 
photocomposing 
equipment 


zip 


Phone  _ 


194B 
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THE  NEW  LINOTRON  505TC 
The  Linotron  505TC  is  the  newest  version  of  the  world’s 
leading  CRT  phototypesetter.  It  sets  complex,  high  speed 
(300  Ipm),  high  quality,  computerized  composition  for  the 
more  progressive  newspapers,  publishers  and  typographers 
—  worldwide.  The  505TC  operates  as  an  integral  system 
with  its  own  built-in  computer,  or  in  concert  with  external 
computers  and  peripheral  equipment.  It  sets  22  sizes  from 
4  to  72  point,  accepts  computer  justified,  keyboard  justified, 
unjustified  and  wire  service  tapes  and  processes  standard 
typographic  or  complex  data  file  programs  for  classified 
and  directory  composition. 


Three  new  keyboards  are  available  with  expanded  capa¬ 
bilities  and  higher  speeds  in  producing  justified  and  unjusti¬ 
fied  6-level  tapes.  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm  provides 
the  most  advanced  method  of  proofing,  editing  and  mark¬ 
ing-up  text  prior  to  typesetting.  New  features,  not  in  earlier 
units,  include;  cleaner,  easier  reading  dot  matrix  designs 
for  all  characters  and  function  codes,  increased  comple¬ 
ment  and  selection  of  code  symbols  and  use  of  conven¬ 
tional  typesetter-compatible  shift/unshift  functions. 


Sales  Engiieeps 
phatocomp  needs! 


Mergenthaler  will  fill  your  requirement  for 
any  typesetter  coming  off  the  current  assem¬ 
bly  line.  The  point  is  that  Mergenthaler  of¬ 
fers  you  a  choice  to  satisfy  your  needs,  he  it 
hot  metal  or  photocomposing  equipment,  or 
both.  Only  a  large  equipment  builder  with 
a  full  line  that  meets  your  immediate  and 
future  production  requirements  can  make 
this  statement.  Not  all  manufacturers  may 
fully  understand  your  typographic  needs,  or 
have  the  capability  to  fill  them,  without  a 
broad  knowledge  of  both  hot  and  cold  com¬ 


position.  Whether  it’s  a  stand-alone  Elektron 
or  a  total  photocomposing  system,  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Sales  Engineers  are  competent  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  Mergenthaler  has  more  type¬ 
setting  equipment  in  operation  than  all 
others  combined. 


Mergenthaler 


Eltia 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 
Telephone:  (516)  694-1300 


GAME  BALL — Members  of  fhe  Wash¬ 
ington  Press  Corps  presented  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  with  this 
football  at  a  farewell  reception  January 
8.  In  the  word  of  Washington  Star-News 
Pentagon  Correspondent  Orr  Kelly, 
(center)  who  presented  the  ball  to 
Laird,  "You  held  194  news  conferences 
in  the  past  four  years  and  we  never 
laid  a  hand  on  you.  That  adds  up  to 
Laird  194 — Press  0." 

Robert  A.  Masucci  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Rockland  (N.Y.)  Leader.  Masucci  has  a 
background  in  newspaper  sales.  He  had 
been  general  manager  of  Courtland’s  Pali¬ 
sades  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Powell,  former  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  reporter — named  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Congressman  David  Dennis 
(R.Ind.). 

*  *  * 

Dan  Grober,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial  Review — se¬ 
lected  as  special  county  investigator  Jay 
County,  Ind. 


Pete  Reynolds,  a  newsman  in  Bluff- 
ton  and  Decatur,  Ind.  since  1931  has  re¬ 
tired.  Most  recently,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Decatur  Daily  Democrat. 


REDUCES  CLUTTER!  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service 
makes  it  easy  for  national 
advertisers  to  get  needed 
tearsheets  on  time.  Agen¬ 
cies  look  to  ACB  for  this 
service  and  favor  newspa¬ 
pers  that  use  the  ACB  tear- 
sheet  clearing  house.  ACB 
helps  develop  local  adver¬ 
tising  through  its  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  services  which 
are  paid  for  by  national 
advertisers. 

If'*  retd  every  daily 
nemepafer  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 

'^CHECKING  BUREAU,inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avcnut,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


news-people 


David  Halvorsen  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  one  of  a  series  of  appointments. 
John  Wagoner  was  named  news  editor. 
He  had  previously  been  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Denis  Gosselin — assistant  to 
the  editor.  Gosselin  had  been  editor  of  the 
Perspective  section,  and  w’ill  be  succeeded 
in  that  post  by  Michael  Smith,  who  had 
been  the  assistant  editor.  J.  Edward  Bing 
— named  assistant  managing  editor,  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  had  been  the  assistant 
city  editor.  Halvorsen  had  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
paper. 

*  4  * 

George  Taimje  has  retired  as  political 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  post  he 
held  for  30  years,  and  Harold  Hutchins 
retired  as  executive  editor  after  39  years 
with  the  Tribune. 

4  4  4 

Charles  Cudney — promoted  to  news 
editor  of  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin,  succeeding  James  B.  Schick, 
who  was  named  assistant  to  the  editor. 

4  4  4 

Nicholas  Hyman,  who  was  publisher 
of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press  Courier,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Corona- 
Norco  (Calif.)  Independent.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  involved  in  sales,  copy,  layout 
and  other  managerial  positions. 

4  4  4 

R.  Ronald  Ellis,  formerly  with 
the  Aroostook  (Me.)  Republican  and 
editor  with  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southbridge  paper. 

4  4  4 

James  H.  Liberatore  has  been  named 
vicepresident  marketing  for  Courtland 
Management,  parent  company  of  Court- 
land  Communications  Corporations.  Liber¬ 
atore  had  served  with  Management  Re¬ 
cruiters  International  before  joining 
Courtland. 

4  4  4 

Mary  Murray  named  assistant  photog¬ 
rapher  and  feature  writer  of  the  Loyal 
(Wis.)  Tribune-Record-Gleaner.  She  was 
an  August  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  La  Crosse,  majoring  in  mass 
communications. 

#  *  * 

Mel  Opotowsky,  former  senior  editor 
of  Newsday,  named  day  editor  of  the  Riv¬ 
erside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

f  CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET?  ^ 

Let  us  put  together  a  package  of  good 
used  and  new  cold  type  equipment  for 
you,  including  text  and  headline  ma¬ 
chines,  waxers,  etc.  We'll  help  you  select 
what  is  right  for  your  plant  at  the  price 
you  can  afford. 

•  Justowriters  •  TTS 

•  Headliners  •Photon 

•  Compugrophic  etc. 

Write  for  our  new  list  of  used  equipment 
token  in  trade  on  Compugraphics. 
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Gregory  E.  Favre,  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach  Netvs  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  the  3%  years  he  was  with  the 
Post,  the  paper  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  and 
several  other  awards. 

4  4  4 

Frank  Eleazer  has  retired  as  head  of 
the  UPI  house  staff  to  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times. 

4  4  4 

Albert  E.  Fitzpatrick,  city  editor, 
named  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal.  He  will  be 
replaced  by  Terry  P.  Murphy,  who  has 
been  assistant  city  editor.  Two  executive 
city  editors  w'ere  named:  Don  Fermoyle 
and  Scott  Bosley. 

4  4  4 

Gene  Hiers,  ad  salesman  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  named  classified  salesman 
for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune-Times. 

4  4  4 

Mary  Smith,  society  editor,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Weivoka  (Okla.) 
Daily  Times. 

4  4  4 

Ji.M  Vruggink  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Y psilanti  (Mich.)  Press, 
where  he  had  lieen  a  sports  writer.  John 
J.  Long  was  named  sports  writer  at  the 
same  time. 

4  4  4 

Thomas  M.  Buckley — named  director 
of  the  Legislative  Press  and  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  at  the  Rhode  Island  state 
capital.  Buckley  had  been  press  secretary 
to  former  governor  Frank  Licht. 

4  4  4 

Robert  Robinson  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  TFc-sfon 
(W.Va.)  Independent.  He  will  be  re¬ 
placed  as  editor  by  Terry  Kerns,  who 
was  formerly  with  the  Buckhannon 

(W.Va.)  Republican  Delta. 

4  4  4 

Russell  W.  Ford  —  succeeds  John 

Oates  as  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  and 
Nevada  State  Journal.  Ford  had  been 
promotion  manager.  Oates  has  become  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

4  4  4 

Stephen  Ronald — named  night  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  He  has  been  city  and  news  editor 
for  the  Tribune.  Catherine  Watson — ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Picture,  the  Tribune 
Sunday  Supplement,  succeeding  Wendy 
Ross  who  has  resigned.  Ms.  Watson  has 
been  a  reporter  with  the  paper  7  years. 
Peter  Vanderpoel  joined  the  city  staff 
as  a  reporter,  and  will  be  replaced  as  an 
editorial  writer  by  Ronald  Ross,  who  has 
been  with  the  paper  in  several  areas  since 
1959. 

4  4  4 

James  Geehan  appointed  publisher  of 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram 
newspapers.  Geehan  replaces  Marvin  W. 
Reimer,  who  will  continue  as  president  of 
the  Sun  company. 
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Jeffrey  J.  Harwood  appointed  man¬ 
ager,  UPI’s  Frankfort,  (Ky.)  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Lorctta  (Candi)  Finn  selected  as 
classified  ad  manager  of  the  Hudson 
(N.Y.)  Register-Star.  She  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1970. 

*  *  • 

Paul  St.  Pierre,  columnist  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Stin,  has  rejoined  the  pa¬ 
per  following  his  defeat  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament  from  Tillooet — Coast  Capilano. 

*  *  * 

Talmage  a.  Campbell,  who  has  held  a 
variety  of  posts  with  the  paper,  has  been 
named  city  desk  editor  of  the  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze. 

*  4^  * 

Thomas  J.  Wafer,  Jr. — named  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  South  Bay  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze  and  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  Netvs- 
Pilot.  He  had  been  circulation  manager. 

«  *  * 

Douglas  McKean,  political  editor,  has 
been  named  associate  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  replaces  Tom  Stimmel,  reassigned 
as  a  reporter  in  environmental  areas. 

*  *  * 

George  T.  McGann  appointed  US  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  Australian  Consolidated 
Press,  Ltd. 

*  * 

Don  Hadley  has  replaced  George 
Northridge  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times.  Northridge  has  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  >•> 

Matthew  T.  Kenny  was  named  general 
news  editor  for  Mexico  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  UPI.  Kenny  had  been  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  general  manager  for 
South  America  in  Buenos  Aires  since 
1970. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Conlon — named  UPI  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  reporter  in  Washington. 
Conlon,  who  has  been  with  the  UPI  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  since  1968  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Mead,  who  has  left  to  join 
Money. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Lee,  a  one-time  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  named  editor-in-chief 
of  Moneysworth. 

*  4>  * 

June  Pearson  named  composing  room 
supervisor  for  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Demoerat,  where  she  had  been  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  She  will  be  succeeded 
by  Garry  Rose,  the  suburban  circulation 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Record-News  and  Times. 

* 

Rod  Wishart — appointed  manager-spe¬ 
cial  features  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
ad  department.  Wishart  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  national  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  C.  Kime  has  retired  after 
nearly  44  years  with  the  Canton  (0.) 
Repository.  He  was  circulation  manager 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 


William  Murray  has  been  appointed 
director  of  personnel  and  Sheldon  Lyons 
named  assistant  ad  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Westchester  Rockland  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
papers.  Murray  had  been  assistant  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  and  had  worked  for  WRN 
for  18  years.  Lyons  was  general  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Jack  Costello,  an  ad  staffer,  was 
also  named  assistant  national  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Florence  Lynn  appointed  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canton  (0.)  Repository,  re¬ 
placing  Ted  Whipple,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Lester  Edelman  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager — new  business  and 
Pctek  Augusinos  named  to  succeed  him 
as  ad  manager — department  and  chain 
store  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union.  Au- 
gustinos  had  been  classified  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Matz  appointed  editor  of  the 
Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily  Sentinel.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ray  Stougaard. 

*  «  * 

Warren  H.  Detwiler  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  production  manager,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  had  been  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 

*  *  * 

Peter  J.  Stephano,  a  former  promo¬ 
tion  copywriter  for  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  named  automotive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  maga¬ 
zine. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dwight  D.  Brown,  a  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  IBM,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  processing  for  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Brown  has  been  extensively 
involved  in  IBM  photocomposition  devel¬ 
opment. 

*  «  * 

Donald  J.  Dorsten — promoted  to 
vicepresident  and  operating  manager  of 
the  St.  Clair  County  (Mich.)  Independent 
Press,  The  Review  and  the  Industrial 
Printing  Company.  Dorsten  had  been 
general  manager  of  Gibralter  Publishing 
Company,  another  Courtland  Communica¬ 
tions  subsidiary. 

*  «  * 

Robert  E.  Gangware  rejoined  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statestnan  as  business  edi¬ 
tor.  For  the  past  year,  he  had  served  as 
Oregon  director  of  the  National  Elections 
Service. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  McKay,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Ob¬ 
server,  who  retired  January  6,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Lino  A.  DeMarchi,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager. 

4>  *  * 

Alex  Smith,  wire  editor  of  the  Orillia 
(Ont.)  Packet  and  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Guelph 
(Ont.)  Mercury,  succeeding  Donald 
Mullan,  who  has  purchased  tw’o  weekly 
newspapers  in  Eastern  Ontario — Mar- 
mona  Herald  and  Norwood  Register. 


NAMED  PUBLISHER— Charles  H.  Miller 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  (N.Y.)  Evening  Recorder  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Miller,  a  director  and  secretary  of 
William  J.  Kline  &  Son,  the  newspaper's 
publishing  firm,  is  also  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Courier-Standard-Enterprise  in 
Fort  Plain,  N.Y.  Miller  succeeds  the  late 
William  V.  LeFavour. 

William  Wagner,  previously  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  with  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
News — named  advertising  manager  of 
Publishers’  Auxiliary. 

e  *  « 

Robert  W.  Charmbers  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News — named  Athens 
Jaycees’  Distinguished  Service  Award 
winner  as  their  1972  Young  Man  of  the 
Year. 

e  «  e 

Kurt  R.  Keydel,  publisher  of  Detroit 
Abend  Post,  a  German-language  weekly 
— elected  chairman  of  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  board  of  governors. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Leroy  M.  Carl,  associate  professor 
of  communications  at  Temple  University 
— named  chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism  effective  July  1. 

«  *  « 

Arthur  G.  McMahon,  executive  editor, 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News,  has  retired 
after  a  48-year  career  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  CoiT 
Hendley  Jr.,  previously  editor  of  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

*  *  « 

William  H.  Klusmeier,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
weekly  Austin  (Tex.)  Citizen  and  the 
Northside  News  and  Southside  News  edi¬ 
tions. 
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Editorial  workshop^y 

THE  TONE  OF  THE  TALK— II 


This  column  concludes  the  discussion  of 
terms  used  in  attribution  that  was  begun 
in  No.  463. 

contended.  One  of  the  most  disagreeably 
misused  words  in  the  lexicon  of  attribu¬ 
tion.  It  denotes  controversy  or  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  when  those  conditions  are  ab¬ 
sent,  contended  should  be  too.  Webster 
gives  maintain,  assert  as  synonyms,  but 
both  these  words  imply,  if  they  do  not  de¬ 
note,  perseverance  in  a  view  against  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  raunchier  reporters  drop  con¬ 
tend  in  at  random  where  said  or  some¬ 
thing  similarly  colorless  is  called  for. 

declared.  “Made  known  formally  or  ex¬ 
plicitly;  stated  emphatically.”  There  is 
not  much  to  choose  from  between  declared, 
asseverated,  averred,  and  stated  for  most 
purposes. 

disclosed.  See  revealed. 
explained.  Students  often  use  it  to  at¬ 
tribute  commonplace  remarks  that  are 
not  explanations;  that  is  to  say,  not 
clarifications  of  something  that  has  gone 
before.  This  inescapably  brings  to  mind 
Ring  Lardner’s  “  ‘Shut  up,’  he  explained.” 

maintained.  “Upheld  in  argument;  con¬ 
tended  for;  asserted,  declared.”  The  word 
should  be  used  in  reference  to  a  state¬ 
ment  backing  up  a  previously  defined  po¬ 
sition,  or  at  least  one  made  with  some 
emphasis.  For  purposes  of  .attribution,  it 
is  more  or  less  interchangeable  with  con¬ 
tended  or  affirmed,  which  see. 
noted.  See  pointed  out. 
observed.  “Uttered  as  a  remark.”  Suit¬ 
able,  like  remarked,  for  a  casual  state¬ 
ment. 

mentioned.  “Referred  to;  cited  by 
name.”  The  commonest  error  here  is  not 
mistaking  the  meaning  but  using  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  intransitive  verb:  “The  book 


was  poorly  written.”  he  mentioned.  Men¬ 
tion  requires  an  object:  “He  mentioned 
that  the  book  was  poorly  written.”  Men¬ 
tion  is  suitable  only  if  the  reference  is 
brief  or  casual. 

pointed  out.  Implies  truth,  or  factual¬ 
ness.  Thus  it  must  be  used  with  care  lest 
the  writer  (and  the  newspaper)  unwit¬ 
tingly  associate  themselves  with  what  is 
only  speculation  or  opinion,  and  thus  give 
the  effect  of  editorializing.  Admitted,  con¬ 
ceded,  noted,  and  cited  the  fact  that  all 
similarly  imply  factualness. 

remarked.  “Took  notice  of;  observed.” 
The  connotation  is  offhand,  casual. 

reported.  “Gave  an  account  of;  told 
what  happened;  narrated;  related.”  The 
word  is  also  used  to  convey  doubt  of 
authenticity,  or  absence  of  verification: 
“He  was  reported  to  have  fled  the  coun¬ 
try.”  This  example,  however,  is  not  direct 
attribution,  as  in  “The  coast  is  clear,  he 
reported.” 

revealed.  Like  disclosed,  suitable  only 
in  reference  to  what  has  been  concealed. 
Often  misused  w’here  announced  would  be 
appropriate. 

said.  The  all-purpose  word  for  attribu¬ 
tion.  As  has  been  noted,  the  writer  should 
not  be  afraid  to  repeat  it,  nor  should  he 
use  another  word  without  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  whether  it  fits  the  occasion. 

stated.  “Set  forth  in  detail  or  formally 
declared.”  A  great  favorite,  but  too  stiff 
for  most  contexts.  Most  stateds  should  be 
replaced  by  saids.  The  word  is  used  habit¬ 
ually  by  young  reporters  wdth  an  impulse 
to  make  their  stuff  sound  portentous,  and 
by  old  ones  who  have  never  acquired  a 
sensitivity  to  stereotypes. 

vowed.  This  also  gives  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  for  most  news  contexts;  further¬ 


more,  it  has  quaint  flavor.  Promised  is 
usually  preferable.  The  solemnity  that 
vow  connotes  is  often  inappropriate. 

wrote.  Sometimes  misused  in  reference 
to  what  has  been  published :  “as  the  Daily 
Bladder  wrote  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  18.” 
Writers  write,  publications  publish.  In 
the  example,  said  should  have  been  used, 
or  perhaps  reported. 

• 

British  Columbia  press 
seeks  improved  gallery 

Enlarged  pre.ss  and  television  facilities 
in  the  Legislature  building  at  Victoria 
B.C.  is  being  sought  in  a  brief  presented 
by  the  British  Columbia  Press  Gallery  to 
a  special  legislative  committee  examining 
broadcast  and  tv  coverage  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Ross  Hicks,  Gallery  secretary,  said  he 
had  been  assured  the  brief  would  be  giv¬ 
en  close  examination  by  the  committee. 

The  brief  said  in  part,  “Eventually  it 
would  be  desirable  to  permit  live  portable 
television  cameras  to  be  operated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  during  debates.” 

The  Press  Gallery  wants  closed  circuit 
tv  and  plug-in  jacks  in  the  press  gallery 
offices  to  monitor  and  tape  recordings  of 
debates  without  press  men  being  actually 
in  the  House. 

The  brief  also  asks  that  plug-in  jacks 
be  provided  in  the  press  seats  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  to  allow  tape  recording  with  a  con¬ 
stant  quality  for  broadcast.  Tape  record¬ 
ers  and  cameras  should  be  allowed  in  the 
corridors  immediately  outside  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Chamber  for  interviewing  members, 
the  brief  said. 

The  Press  Gallery  also  asks  that  the 
first  draft  of  Hansard  Pages  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Gallery  as  soon  as 
they  are  produced  in  a  system  similar  to 
that  in  effect  at  Canadian  parliament 
buildings  in  Ottawa.  It  is  also  suggested 
explanatory  notes  be  provided  for  each 
section  of  legislation  introduced.”  At 
present  only  lawyers  can  understand 
many  of  the  more  complex  parts  of  the 
legislation,”  the  brief  said. 

The  brief  also  asserted  all  reporters  are 
finding  their  quarters  “cramped.”  It’s  for 
a  wall  behind  the  gallery  to  provide  about 
four  more  rows  of  seats. 

Provision  for  a  special  room  for  filming 
and  taping  news  conferences  and  better 
sound-proofing  in  radio  interview  rooms  is 
urged. 

• 

Special  press  plates 

A  proposed  measure  that  would  author¬ 
ize  the  State  Motor  Vehicles  Department 
to  issue  special  “news  media”  license 
plates  has  been  introduced  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Leg¬ 
islature  by  Representative  Jesse  A. 
Brainard,  Coventry  Republican. 

• 

Record  linage 

The  Minneapolis-Tribune  reported  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  ad  linage  for  1972.  Total 
linage  increased  11.2%  to  70,312,832. 
Leading  the  advance  was  classified  ads, 
up  16.8%  over  last  year. 
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How  to  handle  supplements,  inserts 

and  all  that  stuff. 


Sheridan  innovations  in  automatic  stuffing  put  a  new  profit 
potential  in  the  insert  explosion.  For  both  daily  and  Sunday 
papers. 

Harris’  Sheridan  Division  offers  stuffing  machines  for  all 
size  newspaper  plants.  And  priced  so  that  you  can  profit  from 
the  ever-growing  trend  to  preprints,  supplements  and  inserts. 

The  Sheridan  line  includes  stuffing  machines  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  from  1  to  12  inserts.  At  speeds  from 
13,500  to  40,000  cycles  per  hour.  For  sections  of  4  to  96  pages. 

If  you’re  in  the  newspaper  business,  you’re  in  the  stuffing 
business  these  days.  And,  with  the  help  of  Harris  technology, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  it. 

We’d  like  to  give  you  more  details.  Write  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  Sheridan  Division,  P.  O.  Box  283,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania  18042. 
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Auto  safety 
campaign  cuts 
accident  rate 

By  Antony  Whitlock 

The  Melbourne  Sun’s  successful  news¬ 
paper  road  safety  campaign  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  second  year. 

Again  road  deaths  are  down  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  area,  and  25  competing 
daily  or  weekly  papers  in  the  state  have 
joined  the  campaign. 

The  647,000  morning  Melbourne  Sun, 
topselling  Australian  daily,  circulates 
throughout  the  Utah-sized  Australian 
state  of  Victoria. 

The  campaign  started  in  November, 
1970.  Road  deaths  for  that  full  year  were 
1083  in  the  State.  In  1971  they  were  down 
to  943.  For  the  year  to  midnight  December 
31,  1972,  they  were  down  to  927.  All  this 
in  spite  of  increasing  numbers  of  autos  on 
the  roads. 

In  November,  1970,  Sun  editor  Harry 
Gordon  returned  from  a  two  months’ 
world  trip.  On  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
weekends  there  were  shocking  road  acci¬ 
dents  killing  a  number  of  teenagers, 

Gordon  wrote  a  blistering  frontpage  ed¬ 
itorial  and  proposed  a  continuing  cam¬ 
paign  with  all  stops  out.  His  memo  to  his 
editor-in-chief  said:  “Last  year  1034  peo¬ 
ple  died  on  the  Victorian  roads  .  .  .  The 


campaign  would  be  keyed  to  the  figure 
1034.  We  would  attempt  to  make  it  more 
than  just  a  figure;  we  would  turn  it  into  a 
symbol  of  our  lunatic  behaviour  on  the 
roads.” 

The  Sun  did  just  that.  “Declare  war  on 
ten-thirtyfour”  became  a  public  slogan. 
The  first  editorial  launching  the  campaign 
said:  “We  as  a  community  have  developed 
a  strange  and  unattractive  talent.  We  ac¬ 
cept  as  normal  a  rate  of  road  slaughter 
that  is  the  worst  in  the  world.” 

Later  deaths  of  lingering  road  victims 
and  corrected  police  figures  raised  the 
1969  figure  to  1054,  but  the  Sun  stuck 
with  the  symbolic  figure  of  1034.  For  day 
by  day  news  stories  and  to  give  it  speedy 
breakdowns  of  the  types  of  fatal  acci¬ 
dents,  it  keeps  its  own  detailed  statistics. 

The  continuing  daily  campaign — news 
stories,  interviews  with  accident  victims, 
slogans,  cartoons,  pictures — increased 
public  awareness.  The  ground  was  well 
prepared  when  the  state  government  the 
following  year  made  seat  belt  wearing 
compulsory,  first  government  in  the  world 
to  do  so.  Police  and  doctors  say  that  step 
also  reduced  road  deaths  and  injury 
figures  significantly. 

Seek  award 

The  chief  secretary  of  the  state  pro¬ 
posed  the  Sun  for  an  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
safety  award,  administered  by  the  High¬ 
way  Users’  Federation,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  G.  Gibbs,  managing  director  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors-Holden’s  in  Australia,  de¬ 
scribed  the  campaign  as  “a  classic  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  good  that  a  responsible  newspa¬ 


per  can  achieve,  and  one  I  sincerely  hope 
will  be  widely  emulated.” 

There  is  no  media  award  for  road  safe¬ 
ty  in  Australia  and  the  Sun  people  were 
disappointed  when  they  received  a  reply 
from  the  Highway  Users’  Federation  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  were  not  eligible  for  an 
award. 

How  interest  is  sustained 

How  has  the  Sun  kept  up  continuing 
interest  in  road  safety? 

“Well,”  says  Gordon,  “you  can’t  bore 
people  so  you  give  it  highs  and  lows.  You 
ease  off  at  times  so  you  can  come  back 
again  more  strongly  at,  for  example, 
Easter  and  other  holiday  times  when  more 
people  are  on  the  road.” 

Among  the  striking  photographs  the 
Sun  has  published  was  one  taken  in  a 
country  town.  An  entire  school  lay  down 
in  the  main  road  to  demonstrate  what 
1034  bodies  looked  like. 

Each  month  the  Sun  picks  a  municipali¬ 
ty  where  road  toll  figures  are  down  and  in 
a  centre  spread  illustrates  what  safety 
measures  the  town  has  taken — new  lights, 
better  warning  signs,  improved  corners. 

As  more  than  half  the  Sun’s  circulation 
goes  into  the  country,  this  highlighting  of 
country  townships  has  meant  a  gain  not 
only  to  the  cause  of  road  safety  but  also 
in  the  Sun’s  stature. 

When  the  Sun  celebrated  its  50th  birth¬ 
day  recently,  it  a.sked  the  State  Premier 
how  it  could  best  “put  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is.”  As  a  result,  the  Sun  gave 
$10,000  for  a  research  project  into  the 
cau.se  of  country  road  accidents,  with  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  police  and  traffic 
authorities  cooperating  with  a  university 
psychology  department. 

Then  Gordon  tentatively  suggested  to  a 
number  of  out-of-town  daily  and  weekly 
papers  that  they  too  might  like  to  support 
the  road  safety  campaign.  He  promised  to 
supply  them  free  with  topline  feature 
writer  material,  cartoons  and  art  work 
and  keep  them  informed  of  the  daily  road 
tally. 

Twenty-five  papers,  including  a  daily 
across  the  New  South  Wales  border, 
jumped  at  the  offer.  And  though  Gordon 
said  they  did  not  need  to  ider\tify  with  the 
Sun  and  the  1034  campaign,  all  did  so 
generously,  some  even  paying  tribute  to 
the  Sun  in  editorials. 

All  those  country  papers  taking  part 
I’eceive  free  stories  and  art,  in  block  (en¬ 
graving)  form  if  they  are  letterpress,  in 
bromides  if  they  are  offset  (see  examples 
of  eyestopping  art  work  and  cartoons  for 
editorial  use). 

Gordon,  who  thought  up  the  campaign 
and  masterminded  it  for  its  first  two 
years,  was  last  month  promoted  to  be 
deputy  editor-in-chief  for  the  Melbourne 
Herald  and  Weekly  Times  group.  His 
closing  comments:  “The  campaign  has 
succeeded  because  we’ve  all  believed  in  it. 
We  haven’t  regarded  it  as  some  kind  of 
gimmick.  It  doesn’t  sell  papers,  I  know, 
but  it  does  give  us  great  community  in¬ 
volvement,  and  that  means  goodwill.” 


The  writer  of  this  report  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Antony  Whitlock,  is  publisher 
of  Newspaper  Newsletter  in  Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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ARE  THERE  ANY^^EAST SOLUTIONS 
TO  OUR  NATIONS  ENERGY  NEEDS? 


If  you  have  been  reading  the 
papers,  you  must  know— the 
United  States  will  be  facing  short¬ 
ages  of  various  kinds  of  energy. 
We’re  caught  between  a  rising 
demand  for  energy  and  a  steady 
decrease  in  readily  available 
supplies.  In  what  we  call  the 
“lower  48”  states,  oil  reserves 
have  gone  down  for  several  years 
in  a  row.  Yet  the  American  public 
uses  more  than  650,000,000 
gallons  a  day  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts.  And  with  more  people  using 
more  oil  each  year,  our  nation’s 
demand  will  be  even  greater  in 
the  future. 

Is  there  an  easy  way  out  of  this 
energy  “squeeze”?  We  know  of 
no  easy  way.  Let’s  examine  some 
of  the  suggested  solutions  and  see. 

1.WHY  CAN’T  WE  JUST 
USE  LESS  ENERGY? 

We  should  conserve  all  the 
energy  we  can,  by  using  it  more 
efficiently,  by  not  wasting  it.  That 
would  help  a  lot.  But  not  nearly 
enough.  Are  we  really  ready  to 
give  up  certain  things  that  have 
become  vital  to  our  standard 
of  living? 

America  runs  on  energy.  Our 
cars  and  trains  and  planes  and 
ships.  The  power  plants  that 
provide  our  electricity.  The  fur¬ 
naces  that  heat  our  homes.  The 
machines  that  do  our  work— that 
raise  our  food,  that  make  our 
clothes,  that  build  our  buildings. 

And  the  biggest  source  of  this 
energy  is  petroleum— oil  and 
natural  gas  together  providing 
more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  energy  we  now  use. 

If  we  lower  our  use  of  petro¬ 
leum,  we’re  going  to  lower  our 
standard  of  living. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  energy  at 
a  reasonable  cost  has  made  us 
the  great  country  we  are.  There 


should  be  no  deliberate  policy  of 
arbitrarily  restricting  the  use 
of  energy. 

2.  WHY  CAN7  WE  JUST  GET 
ALLTHEOILWENEED 
FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES? 

One  way  to  prevent  possible 
shortages  is  to  import  oil  from 
abroad.  And  we’re  doing  so— 
almost  5  million  barrels  a  day  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  products. 

This  works  out  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  total  needs. 

But— with  our  growing  needs— 
by  1985  we  will  have  to  import 
more  than  half  of  all  our  oil, 
unless  we  act  now. 

To  become  overly  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  could  endanger  our 
nation’s  security.  If  we  don’t  have 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  avail¬ 
able  for  our  homes,  factories, 
and  industry,  we  will  be  unable 
to  compete  with  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Then,  too— and  this  is 
a  most  serious  problem — if  we 
bring  in  more  than  half  our  oil 
from  abroad,  the  adverse  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments 
would  be  as  much  as  25  billion 
dollars  a  year  —  a  crushing  level. 

Moreover,  if  foreign  supplies 
are  cut  off,  we  won’t  be  able  just 
to  turn  on  a  faucet  and  get  all  the 
oil  we  need.  It  takes  time  to  find 
oil  and  drill  for  it  and  bring  it 
to  market.  Often  as  long  as  4  to 
7  years,  or  even  more. 

3.S0  LET’S  DEVELOP  OUR 
DOMESTIC  SOURCES. 

Why  not  indeed?  We  should. 
There’s  a  lot  of  oil  left  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  use  it  wisely,  if  we 
supplement  but  not  supplant  it 
with  foreign  supplies,  a  id  if 
we  develop  the  new  technology 
needed  for  other  sources  of 
energy,  it  will  last  us  a  long  time. 

Under  our  offshore  waters 
especially,  government  experts 


believe,  are  billions  of  barrels  of 
oil— probably  more  oil  than  the 
United  States  has  consumed 
in  its  entire  history— and  a  lot 
of  gas,  too. 

So  what’s  been  keeping  us 
from  tapping  these  sources  to 
solve  our  shortages? 

In  part,  costs.  Offshore  oil  is 
almost  always  expensive  oil.  In 
part,  government  action.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  not  made  pros¬ 
pective  offshore  acreage  readily 
available  for  exploratory  drilling. 

In  part,  environmental  worries. 
Some  reasonable.  Some  not. 

There  have  been  problems. 

We  admit  it.  But  problems  de¬ 
mand  solutions,  and  the  solutions, 
developed  and  improved  over 
many  years,  are  at  hand. 

In  the  past  25  years,  more  than 
14,000  wells  have  been  drilled  off 
our  shores  —  and  only  one,  off 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  pro¬ 
duced  a  blowout  that  caused 
serious  pollution  to  the  shoreline. 
And  the  pollution  that  resulted 
was  only  temporary.  The  oil  spill 
was  so  well  cleaned  up  that, 
today,  the  Santa  Barbara  beaches 
—and  marine  life— show 
no  signs  of  permanent  damage. 

There’s  one  more  factor  that’s 
holding  things  up  —  and  that’s 
money.  In  exploratory  drilling, 
only  about  1  in  60  wells  pays  off 
commercially.  Yet,  the  economic 
incentives,  such  as  percentage 
depletion,  which  are  so  necessary 
in  the  risky  search  for  oil,  have 
been  decreased  in  recent  years 
instead  of  being  increased.  As  a 
result,  there’s  not  only  an  “energy 
gap”  but  a  “capital  gap.” 

When  you  consider  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  it  would  seem  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  energy  ‘  ‘squeeze’  ’ 
is  to  develop  more  of  our  own 
domestic  reserves. 
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Promotion 


BATTLE  OF 

The  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Costa  Mesa,  California,  one  of 
the  first  newspapers  in  the  state  to  sign 
on  girls  to  deliver  newspapers,  has  pitted 
female  against  male  in  a  carrier  contest. 

And  according  to  Paul  Bartlett,  who  is 
in  charge  of  carrier  promotion  in  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Pilot  circulation  department,  the  girls 
are  winning,  at  least  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
by  getting  off  to  a  fast  start. 

The  contest  was  kicked  off  with  a  flyer 
designed  by  Bartlett  showing  cartoons  of 
five  kids — three  of  them  girls — all  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  go  on  the  trip  to  Disneyland 
offered  as  a  prize  for  new  subscribers. 

Following  all  of  the  enthusiastic  words 
from  the  girls  (“I  know  we  will  have  fun. 
I  hope  a  lot  of  those  good-looking  Daily 
Pilot  boys  go,”)  the  true-to-Peanuts  type 
copy  for  the  boys  has  one  asking  the  other 
if  he  plans  to  go  to  Disneyland. 

The  hesitant  reply:  “Er-huh,  yes,  I 
plan  to  go.” 

To  which  the  third  girl  snaps:  “HAH! 
You’ll  never  make  it.  You  don’t  even  go 
out  and  TRY  to  write  new  subscriptions.” 

Actually,  Bartlett  admits,  the  situation 
on  his  flyer  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  girls  are  doing  quite 
well,  and  many  of  them  have  qualified  for 
the  trip  within  a  matter  of  days  after  the 
contest  was  announced. 

It  takes  500  points  at  the  rate  of  100 
points  for  a  new  customer  at  full  price,  50 
points  for  each  subscription  sold  at  dis¬ 
count. 

The  girls  are  still  few  enough  in  num¬ 
ber  (40  out  of  a  carrier  force  of  960-plus) 
and  still  novelty  enough  in  a  state  which 
had  a  law  prohibiting  their  doing  the  job 
that  each  of  their  accomplishments  is 
spotlighted. 

The  first  girl  carrier  was  signed  on  at 
the  Daily  Pilot  in  mid-October;  the  first 
one  made  the  monthly  honor  roll  in 
November,  and  there  were  more  than  half 
a  dozen  girls’  names  on  the  roster  for 
December.  (It  takes  a  minimum  of  one 
customer  complaint  and  payment  of  bill 
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By  C^orge  Wilt 


THE  SEXES 

for  newspapers  on  time  or  early  for  a 
carrier  to  make  the  honor  roll.) 

Girls  have  traditionally  been  barred 
from  paper  routes  in  California  by  a 
State  labor  code  that  prohibits  females 
under  18  from  delivering  newspapers  in 
cities  with  populations  of  23,000  or  more. 

This  was  the  case,  explained  Jack  Cur¬ 
ley,  Daily  Pilot  genei’al  manager,  when 
the  first  girl  in  his  area  ever  to  seriously 
question  the  law  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Federal  government’s  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

The  EEOC  recently  has  issued  a  ruling 
(not  in  Orange  County,  where  the  Daily 
Pilot  is  published)  and  the  newspaper, 
acting  in  what  Curley  described  as  “the 
spirit  of  the  law,”  decided  to  go  along 
with  the  Federal  decision  to  consider  the 
state  law  invalid.  Since  that  time,  Califor¬ 
nia  Labor  Commissioner  Albert  J.  Reyff 
has  given  the  order  to  suspend  the  state 
law. 

Promotion  Manager  Tom  McCann  says 
that  it  will  be  a  lot  of  fun  if  the  disputes 
over  the  proper  roles  of  girl  carriers  can 
all  be  worked  out  at  Disneyland  on  Con¬ 
test  Day. 

*  *  A 

ALLEGHANY-KISKI  MARKET— The 
Valley  News  Dispatch,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.,  has  released  a  market  data  folder 
that  is  a  real  credit  to  a  newspaper  of  its 
circulation  size  (42,040  daily).  The  packet 
of  information  is  based  on  a  telephone 
survey  of  400  homes  in  the  market,  and 
included  18  questions. 

The  study  provided  data  on  newspaper 
reading,  radio  and  television,  shopping 
habits,  advertising  preferences,  automo¬ 
bile  ownership,  residence,  occupations,  in¬ 
come,  age  and  other  data. 

Other  pages  in  the  folder  show  new 
store  construction,  and  shopping  data  for 
a  variety  of  product  lines,  showing  where 
and  when  shopping  is  done  in  the  market. 
Comparisons  are  shown  with  newspapers 
published  in  surrounding  cities,  and  circu¬ 
lation  growth  is  charted. 

Copies  of  the  packet  are  available  from 
offices  of  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.,  representatives  for  the  Valley  News 
Dispatch. 

A  A  * 

CHINA  TRIP— “China  Today,”  a 
56-page  booklet  of  reprints  from  pages  of 
the  Detroit  News,  is  now  available.  The 
booklet  contains  a  series  of  stories  on 
mainland  China  written  by  Wilbur  Elston, 
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Heather  of  the  Herald 


associate  editor  and  editorial  page  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  who  spent  23  days  in 
China  in  October,  1972.  Included  is  an 
interview  with  Premier  Cho  En-Lai,  plus 
articles  on  acupuncture,  life  in  a  Chinese 
commune,  and  the  woman’s  role  in  the 
new  China.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Detroit  News  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 

AAA 

NEW  SHAPERS— How  do  you  tell  a 
woman  that  she  has  been  selected  from  all 
of  the  women  in  Dallas  as  one  of  the  ten 
News  Shapers  of  1972? 

The  idea  of  having  them  learn  about 
their  selection  with  the  rest  of  Dallas  on 
Sunday  morning  minimized  the  thrill. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  came  with 
Heather  of  the  Herald,  an  attractive 
blonde  who  publicizes  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald’s  classified  section  on  television 
and  in  newspaper  ads.  Heather  of  the 
Herald  delivered  a  perfect  rose  to  each  of 
the  ten  women  selected  as  News  Shapers, 
with  the  flowers  wrapped  in  pre-printed 
copies  of  the  Times  Herald  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  announcing  the  winners.  Delivery 
was  made  the  day  befoie  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

AAA 

PROGRESS— The  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  has  released  its  1972-73  Metro 
Oakland  Progress  Report,  including  data 
for  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 

Featuring  tabbed  sections  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  people,  industry,  sales,  future,  as  well 
as  information  the  Tribune  and  its  market 
coverage  and  concentration,  the  spiral- 
bound  booklet  also  contains  demographics 
of  Tribune  readers  in  the  12-county  SLI 
area.  A  summary  section  also  describes 
food,  fashion,  men’s  fashion,  automotive 
and  Sunday  sections  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

AAA 

CIRCULATION  DATA— The  PhiladeU 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  has  released  its  1972 
Circulation  Book,  a  60-page  collection  of 
information  and  breakdowns  on  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  counties,  cities, 
towns  and  numerous  unincorporated  places 
served  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Daily  and  Sunday  circulations  for  all 
Philadelphia  newspapers  are  included,  for 
a  13-county  area.  Copies  are  available 
from  R.  M.  Fetter,  reseai-ch  department 
of  the  Bulletin. 
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This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Mark  V  prase 
at  the  Boston  Glohe,  Boston,  Maee^  U.8.A. 
For  an  opportunity  to  see  this  press  in  action,  cal 
or  write:  Goss  Division,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  SOOSS. 


'Goss  has  done  a  good  job  of  designing 
the  Mark  V,”  says  Dave  Stanger. 
“Setting  your  color  is  a  lot  easier,  since 
it’s  air  operated  and  you  dial  it.  The 
men  are  enthusiastic  about  the  press 
and  the  way  it  runs  at  high  speeds. 
The  Mark  V  is  really  a  piece  of  fine 
engineering.'* 


'It  wM  take  a  while  to  ‘shake  down’  our  new 
press,  but  I  really  tike  it,"  reports  Frank 
Duffin,  Globe  Pressroom  Superintendent 
“The  men  feel  the  same  way  about  it  They 
find  makeready  is  a  lot  easier.  Goss  also 
has  an  excellent  ink  system."  Duffin,  who 
has  been  with  the  Globe  43  years,  doesn’t 
anticipate  any  production  problems  with 
the  new  press.  “Our  color  is  getting  better 
all  the  time,”  he  reports.  "The  rest  of 
the  paper  looks  good,  too." 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rix:kwell 


Alabama’s  attorney  general 
lifts  tape  reeording  ban 


The  Houston  (Ala.)  County  Commission 
has  been  advised  by  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Bill  Baxley  that  it  cannot  prohibit 
the  tape  recording  of  its  sessions  by  the 
press. 

In  an  opinion  issued  January  19,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Commission  Chairman  A.  A.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Baxley  stated:  “While  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  you  would  not  muzzle  the 
press,  we  feel  that  tape  devices  serve  as 
the  best  accurate  method  of  shorthand 
and  are  a  necessary  tool  of  many 
newsmen.  To  deny  the  use  of  reasonable 
means  to  report  proceedings  would  have 
an  unconstitutionally  chilling  effect  on 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  ruling  followed  a  3-2  vote  by  the 
commission  on  January  8  to  prohibit  re¬ 
porter  Jack  Budd  of  the  Dothan  Eagle 
from  taping  meetings.  Middleton  at  that 
time  said  the  action  was  not  taken  to 
limit  freedom  of  the  press  nor  was  Budd 
banned  from  taking  notes.  He  said  it  was 
felt  that  commissioners  would  be  inhib¬ 
ited  if  their  conversation  was  being  re¬ 
corded. 

Managing  editor  Ed  Driggers  respond¬ 
ed  by  saying  that  the  decision  was  due  in 
part  to  stories  published  in  the  paper 
critical  of  the  commission. 

Middleton,  who  had  requested  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  opinion  on  behalf  of  the 
board,  said  he  would  abide  by  it.  In  fact, 
according  to  Driggers,  the  board  itself 
has  purchased  taping  equipment  to 
“check  up  on  us.” 

At  the  last  commission  meeting  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  Budd  covered  the  meeting  with  a 
recorder. 


A  County  Circuit  Court  Judge  in  Mary¬ 
land  has  agreed  to  hear  a  suit  by 
newsmen  for  permission  to  tape  record 
General  Assembly  meetings. 

Judge  George  Sachse  dismissed  a  pre¬ 
liminary  objection  filed  by  the  state  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  office,  who  had  argued  that 
the  House  and  Senate  have  an  absolute 
right  to  determine  their  own  rules  and 
procedures.  Sachse  ruled  that  the  court 
could  hear  the  suit  if  federal  courts  could 
take  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the 
reapportionment  of  state  legislatures. 

The  controversy  began  in  January, 
1971,  when  the  House  decided  to  clamp 
down  on  coverage  following  the  release  of 
tapes  by  reporter  Dave  Humphrey  of 
WCBM-radio,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Speaker,  were  taken  out  of  context  and 
biased.  The  tapes  were  made  of  a  debate 
on  an  abortion  bill,  and  according  to  the 
Speaker,  were  edited  to  make  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  appear  frivolous. 

The  electronic  media  has,  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1970,  been  covering  the  House  from 
a  glass-enclosed  press  area  above  the 
floor,  and  had  previously  been  unrestrict¬ 
ed  in  their  coverage.  Following  the 
Humphrey  incident,  the  House  voted  to 
allow  taping  only  at  its  discretion,  con¬ 
trolling  the  on-off  switch  from  the  floor. 

Thomas  Marr,  news  director  of  WFBR- 
radio  in  Baltimore  and  one  of  the 


plaintiffs,  spoke  of  the  reason  for  the 
action:  “A  reporter  for  a  newspaper  can 
use  a  notebook  and  pencil,  but  in  my  case, 
the  tape  recorders  and  microphones  are 
the  tools  of  my  trade,  and  they  are  being 
denied  to  me.” 

Marr  added  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  creating  a  “circus”  atmosphere  of  leg¬ 
islators  performing  for  the  tapes,  because 
they  would  not  be  aware  of  being  taped. 

The  suit  was  filed  January  12  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi;  Marr;  the  Baltimore  Radio 


Show,  Inc.,  owner  of  WFBR;  Sound 
Media,  Inc.,  owner  of  WKIK  in  Leonard- 
town;  and  Christopher  Rosendale,  owner 
of  Bay  Times  in  Stevensville. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  January 
27  in  Anne  Arundel  County  Circuit 
Court. 

• 

Orlando  goes  all  day 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  (mS)  and 
the  Orlando  Star  (e)  began  publishing 
January  22  as  a  consolidated  all-day  pa¬ 
per. 

William  G.  Conomos,  publisher,  said  the 
Sentinel-Star  would  publish  the  same 
number  of  daily  editions,  but  would  pub¬ 
lish  only  morning  editions  on  Saturdays 
and  some  holidays. 


NOTHING 

AFFECTS  PROFITS 
MORE  THAN 

A  MEDIOCRE  EXECUTIVE 


profitability  and  ^swth  of  a 
rww^paper  over  any  reasonable 
of  tiffio  ia  dt««o%  propor- 
to  the  caltber  of  the  ind^ii#* 
i.  oaita  who  manage  the  bua||^«sa,  if 
i  Sm  amnagmnent  people  i^e  mM 
f  If^ri^nt,  imaginative,  energnlie, 
f  feaourcefti),  they  wiii  turn  ad- 
K  vantage  to  adversity  and  fait  vshere 
I  odiwa  succeed. 

Medlocfe  executives  are  gen- 
/  erati^  tiffed  because  few  news¬ 
papers  are  life  position  to  screen 
the  large  numtair  o(  candidates 
Hecessary  to  find  ff>e  BEST  exec¬ 
utive  avatiable  for  the  position. 
Often  this  error  Is  made  when  the 
search  for  candidates  is  so  long, 
tedious,  and  unproductive — that 
second  becomes  acceptable. 
At  top  levels,  such  mistakes  are 
very  co^  ae- welt  as  difficult  and 
unpleasant  to  co^^t. 

More  and  more  newspapers  are 
successfufly  fUting  ttieir  «(eeutive 
needs  by  retokdng  Iton  Curtis  & 
Company  to  conduct  a  earefidly 


planned  search  over  a  wider  range 
of  prospects  than  would  otherwise 
be  ptactical  or  financially  feasible. 
An  outside  search  normally  costs 
considerably  less  than  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  expense  In¬ 
volved  when  the  task  is  attempted 
by  the  company. 

An  executive  search  firm  working 
for  management  only,  can  save 
valuable  company  time;  avoid  em¬ 
barrassing  internal  or  external 
“leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity 
in  discussions  wifii  sources  and 
potential  candidates;  and  insure 
objectivity  in  candidate  selection. 

We  will  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  in  greater  detail  our 
services,  our  methods,  and  our  staff 
at  any  time  with  respect  to  a 
specific  situation  in  your  General 
Management  &  Business,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mechanical,  Circulation,  and 
Editorial  areas. 

If  we  may  be  of  service,  please 
call  Carl  Yocrng,  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Cortis  &  Company 

CTHMItE  PLAZA,  572S  EAermVCA-ROAO.  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS  60831.  (312)  603-6171 
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Readers  rate  Born  Loser 
as  their  favorite  strip 


By  Fred  Petri 

Gty  Editor, 

Doylestown  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer 

When  someone  known  as  a  bom  loser 
wins  an  election  by  a  landslide,  that’s 
news.  At  least  it  was  for  the  Daily  In¬ 
telligencer,  published  in  Doylestown,  Pa., 
where  Bom  Loser,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  (NEA)  comic  character,  won 
a  readers  poll  hands  down. 

The  plan  to  poll  readers  on  their  comic 
choices  evolved  after  NEA  offered  comics 
subscribers  a  new  strip  by  industrial  psy¬ 
chologist  Bob  Thaves.  Intelligencer  editors 
decided  to  give  readers  a  taste  of  the  new 
strip,  Frank  and  Ernest,  and  then  let 
them  vote  on  it  along  with  the  15  other 
cartoons  which  appeared  regularly  on  the 
comic  page  of  the  18,800  circulation  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

The  day  the  new  strip  was  printed  for 
the  first  time,  an  accompanying  article 
introduced  the  comic  to  readers,  told  a 
little  about  its  author  and  promised  to 
let  readers  decide  if  it  would  become  per¬ 
manent. 

Frank  and  Ernest  were  characterized 
as  challengers  who  sought  to  unseat  one 
of  the  comic  page  incumbents  in  an  elec¬ 
tion.  The  election  framework  and  termi¬ 


nology  were  retained  throughout  the 
project. 

The  new  strip  ran  for  two  weeks  as  a 
comic  bonus  on  the  page  opposite  the 
regular  funnies.  On  Saturday  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  week,  an  item  adjacent  to  the  strip 
told  readers  that  the  election  would  start 
Monday. 

On  Monday,  the  first  ballot  appeared 
along  with  instructions  on  how  to  vote. 
A  page  one  promotional  item  appeared 
in  the  Intelligencer’s  “What’s  Inside’’  box. 

Readers  were  able  to  vote  “yes”  or  “no” 
on  all  16  comics,  including  the  new  Frank 
and  Ernest  strip,  which  continued  to  mn 
throughout  ballot  week.  Space  was  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  ballot  for  the  listing  of  a 
favorite  comic,  and  voters  were  asked  to 
check  their  age  bracket — under  13,  13  to 
19,  20  to  35,  or  36  and  over. 

The  poll  was  complicated  by  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  the  omission  of  one  of 
the  comic  strips  from  the  first  day’s  bal¬ 
lot.  McNaught  Syndicate’s  Plain  Jane 
was  left  out. 

The  error  was  turned  to  promotional 
advantage  by  a  post-election  story  hint¬ 


ing  that  the  newspaper  was  being  sued 
for  unfair  campaig^n  practices  by  Plain 
Jane.  The  bias  against  the  strip  was 
compensated  in  the  final  tally  of  votes 
by  rating  the  comics  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  favorable  returns. 

Plain  Jane,  rated  on  the  basis  of  valid 
ballots  only,  turned  in  a  71  per  cent  fa¬ 
vorable  vote. 

Capt.  Easy  ran  a  bad  last  in  final  re¬ 
turns,  too,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  poll 
(he  was  a  favorite  of  one  of  the  editors 
and  of  the  general  manager!)  was  sub¬ 
sequently  dropped  from  the  Intelligencer 
comics  in  favor  of  Frank  and  Ernest. 

The  final  election  report  was  given  to 
readers  on  Monday,  more  than  a  week 
after  ballots  stopped  running.  A  total  of 
272  ballots  was  on  hand  for  that  report. 
(An  additional  16  ballots  were  received 
later,  but  they  pretty  much  fit  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  272  returns  on  which  final  re¬ 
sults  were  based.) 

A  tabulation  listed  comics  in  the  order 
of  reader  preference.  It  gave  the  total  yes 
vote,  percentage  of  favorable  votes  and 
the  number  of  times  each  strip  or  panel 
was  cited  as  a  favorite. 

A  good  number  of  families  sent  bal¬ 
lots  from  more  than  one  member.  This 
was  evident  from  the  number  of  times 
three  or  more  ballots  came  in  one  en¬ 
velope,  each  marked  by  someone  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  age  bracket. 

The  returns,  288  total  ballots,  were  not 
great  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
readers.  But  considering  the  time  and 
effort  required — marking  the  ballot  (max- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


BULLETIN...  BULLETIN...  BULLETIN...  BULLETIN... 

We  interrupt  this  page  for  an  important  message! 


GENE  BASSET, 

CHIEF  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST  FOR 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS  AND 
PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICAN 
EDITORIAL 
CARTOONISTS,  IS 
NOW  AVAILABLE 
COAST  TO  COAST 
ON  THE  U PI  WIRE. 
BASSET  DRAWS  A 
BEAD  ON  THE 
DAILY  HEADLINERS 
-  AND  GETS  IT  TO 
YOU  THE  SAME 
DAY...  ALWAYS 
RIGHT  ON  TARGET! 


( Also  available  camera-ready,  3-col  size,  6  times  a  week. ) 
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(Continued  front  page  32)  Ages  of  those  polled,  by  percentage, 

imum  of  17  boxes  to  check  and  a  “fa-  were:  16.2  per  cent  under  13,  24.3  per 

vorite  comic”  blank  to  fill  in),  clipping,  cent  13  to  19,  22.1  per  cent  20  to  35  and 

addressing  and  stamping  an  envelope,  and  37.2  per  cent  36  or  older, 
mailing — the  editors  were  pleased  with  Election  returns  as  reported  to  readers 
the  number  of  readers  who  voted.  were  as  follows: 


COMIC  ELECTION  RESULTS 


Rank  Candidate 

Yes  Votes 

Per  Cent 

Favorite 

1  Born  Loser  (NEA) 

248 

91.1 

68 

2  Tumbleweeds  (King) 

208 

76.4 

46 

3  Plain  Jane  (McNaught) 

142* 

71.0 

12 

4  Winthrop  (NEA) 

190 

69.8 

7 

5  Flintstones  (McNaught) 

179 

65.9 

5 

6  Nancy  (United) 

173 

63.0 

24 

7  Out  Our  Way  (NEA) 

7  Short  Ribs  (NEA) 

157 

57.7 

16 

157 

57.7 

3 

8  Frank  &  Ernest  (NEA) 

150 

55.1 

1 

9  Eek  &  Meek  (NEA) 

148 

54.4 

6 

10  Sgt.  Stripes  .  .  .  (NEA) 

121 

44.5 

4 

1 1  Our  Boarding  House  (NEA) 

117 

43.0 

6 

12  Jackson  Twins  (McNaught) 

1 13 

41.9 

16 

13  Alley  Oop  (NEA) 

93 

34.2 

8 

14  Apartment  3-S  (Field) 

89 

32.8 

9 

15  Capt.  Easy  (NEA) 

60 

22.1 

6 

*Only  200  ballots  eligibla  lor  Plain  Jane  count. 


Younger  set  panels 
directed  to  adults 

Fun  and  games  for  and  about  the 
younger  set  from  the  tiny  tots  to  the  teen 
scene — all  designed  to  interest  adult  read¬ 
ers  as  well — are  wrapped  up  in  cartoon 
panels  being  offered  by  BP  Singer 
Features  of  Anaheim,  California. 

Editor  Kurt  Singer’s  cartoonists  for  the 
new  features  live  in  Florida  and  Canada. 
Earl  W.  Engleman,  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  moved  to  Florida  three  years 
ago  because  “he  likes  to  draw  in  the  sun” 
is  doing  “Teen  Scene”  and  “Just  for 
You”,  a  connect-the-dots  feature  for  the 
family  page’s  youngest  set. 

Engleman  has  four  children  to  provide 
laboratory  material  for  his  cartoon  view 
of  the  young.  He  does  illustrations  and 
advertising  art  in  addition  to  cartooning. 

Lo  Linkert  of  Canada  is  doing  the  new 
weekly  panel  “Peter  Panic”  depicting  the 
hero  who  gets  his  deserved  comeuppance 
every  time.  Linkert,  born  in  Germany, 
emigrated  in  1956  to  Canada  and  esti¬ 
mates  he’s  produced  thousands  of  cartoons 
in  10  years  and  has  sold  to  markets 
around  the  world. 


Coach  has  column 
in  four  newspapers 

At  least  four  State  of  Washington 
dailies  are  running  regularly  a  new  col¬ 
umn  submitted  weekly  by  an  author- 
coach. 

Outlets  include  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review,  the  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
and  the  Tri-City  (Kennewick-Pasco- 
Richland)  Herald  for  a  600  word  weekly 
submission  by  George  Raveling. 

The  column  is  the  product  of  a  coffee- 
time  chat  between  Mike  Wilson,  sports 
information  director  at  Washington  State 
University  and  the  34-year  old  head  bas¬ 
ketball  mentor — believed  to  be  the  first 
black  to  have  the  top  post  at  a  state 
university. 

• 

Other  women  series 

A  seven-part  series  on  the  acceptance 
of  “the  other  woman”  in  society  today  has 
been  completed  by  author  Jean  Baer  for 
syndication  by  New  Era  Features,  New 
York.  Titled  “Three  for  the  See  Saw,”  the 
series  is  based  on  interviews  with  “other 
women” — young,  old,  married  and  single. 
Ms.  Baer’s  data  also  includes  interviews 
with  psychologists  and  explores  the  new 
breed  of  other  woman  with  the  wife’s 
point  of  view  in  a  triangular  situation 
represented.  Ms.  Baer’s  most  recent  book 
is  “Second  Wife.” 

• 

Sex  stories 

A  5,000-word  article  based  on  results  of 
a  national  study  of  adolescent  sexuality 
in  contemporary  America  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Enterprise  Features,  a  division 
of  NEA.  The  study  conducted  by  Robert 
C.  Sorensen,  PhD,  will  be  published  in 
book  form  February  19.  The  syndicated 
article  is  by  Sorensen  and  NEA  science 
editor  David  Hendin. 


Education  series 

A  five-part  newspaper  series  excerpted 
from  a  new  book  that  examines  relation¬ 
ships  between  economic  success  and 
achievement  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  education,  is  being  offered  beginning 
January  28  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate.  The  book  by  Har¬ 
vard  professor  Christopher  Jencks  is 
titled  “Inequality”  with  subtitle,  “A  Reas¬ 
sessment  of  the  Effect  of  Family  and 
Schooling  in  America.” 

• 

Correction 

Robert  Shelby  has  been  named  national 
ad  director  of  Newsday.  The  December  30 
Editor  &  Publisher  presented  the  name  as 
Shelley. 


Trailer  column 

Trailer  Life  Publications,  Calabasas, 
Calif.,  publisher  of  recreational  vehicle 
periodicals,  is  entering  the  syndicate  field 
with  a  newspaper  feature  entitled  “Good 
Sam  Recreational  Vehicle  Tips.”  It  is  a 
“how-to”  panel  that  will  cover  all  phases 
of  RV  travel. 

The  feature  is  written  and  illustrated 
by  Bob  Stevens,  who  was  named  Cartoon 
Editor  of  the  Trailer  Life  family  of  pub¬ 
lications  early  this  year.  Stevens  was 
formerly  the  editorial  cartoonist  for  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers  and  his  panels  appeared 
in  300  newspapers.  Prior  to  joining  Cop¬ 
ley,  he  was  ^itorial  cartoonist  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  and  originated 
the  cartoon  strip  “Clementine.” 
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Past  Week’s  Range  of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

1/17 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  20*4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  33'/| 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  .  M)% 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  B'/i 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  ^4 

Dow  Jones  (OTCf  .  42 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  4% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  38'A 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  .  27*4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  iVA 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  54»A 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  .  24% 

M^ia  General  (AMEX)  .  34% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  30 

New  York  Timas  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  14% 

Quebecor  (OTC)  .  W/i 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  2S 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  32 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  IT*/; 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  14'A 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  55 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  24 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  47 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  32% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10% 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  2f% 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4'A 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  20*4 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  25 

Barker  Photo  (NYSE)  .  20 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  lO'/i 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  24<A 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10*4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  4? 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  18% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  TB'A 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  IB% 


Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  101% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  23% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  17*4 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  144% 

Ehranreich  Photo  (AM^)  .  17*4 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  35*4 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  72'A 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  M% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  27 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  20 

Great  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  .  53% 

Harris  Intartype  (NYSE)  .  47<4 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  10*4 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  4I'A 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  45% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  38 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  5% 

MacMillan,  Bloedal  (CE)  .  27 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMK)  .  22% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  11% 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  85% 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  31*4 

Photon  (OTC)  .  5*4 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  15*4 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  47*4 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  23% 

Whaeiabrator-Ftya  (NYSE)  .  17% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  18% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  18% 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dana,  Barnback  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advarfising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogilyy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


10% 

22*4 

11*4 

14% 

23% 

23% 

31 

2% 

23% 

4 

18*4 


101 

23*4 

14 

145% 

17% 

33% 

70 
35 
27 
i.*4 

2*4 

37 

4*4 

II'/; 

87*4 

31% 

4% 

15*4 

71 

l*% 

10% 

25*4 

lil 

20% 


II 

23 

11*4 

17*4 

21*4 

25 

31*4 

2*4 

22*4 

5% 


Deaths 

John  Ben  Snow,  89,  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  board  chairman  of  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.;  Jan.  21. 

e  *  e 

Al  Horowitz,  65,  former  chess  colum¬ 
nist  for  New  York  Times;  Jan.  18. 

*  •  e 

Douglas  V.  Clarke,  57,  Sunday  editor, 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record; 
one  of  the  first  reporters  jailed  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  give  information  to  a  grand  jury 
(1948) :  Jan.  19. 

*  *  e 

Lawton  Carver,  69,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  International  News  Service  and 
later  a  food  columnist  (Prudence  Penny) 
for  the  New  York  Journal- American; 

Jan.  22. 

*  *  e 

E.  C.  Turner,  78,  former  publisher  of 
the  Linton  (Ind.)  Daily  Citizen;  Jan.  11. 

*  «  « 

J.  C.  Howell,  54,  former  publisher  and 
recently  ad  manager  of  the  Perryton 
(Tex.)  Herald;  Jan.  9. 

*  a  * 

W.  H.  VOPNI,  61,  retired  publisher  of 
the  Portage  (Man.)  La  Prairie  Daily 
Graphic;  Jan.  21. 


Classified  Advertising  N?W?P  A  U  D  IE  N  C? 

pilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 

1  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

I  I 

I  City _ 

I  State _ Zip  Code _ 

I  Authorized  by _ 

g  CldHification _ 

I  Copy -  I 

m  g 

M  _  I 

g  m 


I  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  I 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Av*.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  1 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiia 
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□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

_  1 

BETTER  LIVING 

HOME  BUILDING 

YOim  readers  will  dig  The 

Sweet  Life,  weekly  column  telling;  how 
to  enjoy  a  long;er,  healthier  life.  Not 
medical,  no  crank  diets  or  exercise, 
just  rigrht  food  and  moderation  in  all 
things.  Columnist,  a  fit  sexagenarian 
who  expects  to  be  fit  in  2000  AD, 
says  all  who  follow  his  simple  rules 
will  live  better  regardless  of  age. 
Column  runs  in  15  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers.  Samples:  Columbia  Services,  Box 
780,  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 
Your  readers  will  be  glad. 

USB  IT  FREE — Feature  service  on 
award-winning  home-building  plans. 
Professional  story,  two  glossies  weekly. 

As  seen  in  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Aus¬ 
tin  American-Statesman,  San  Antonio 
Ebepress,  others.  Publication  gets  1/6 
($10)  for  each  coupon  sale.  Info,  sam¬ 
ple,  Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUMOR 

"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 

BIRTHDAY  CALENDAR 

funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  ail  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla.— 
33101. 

FAMOUS  BIRTHDAYS— Local  angle 
pulls  mail.  Test  with  samples,  82.00. 
Box  63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

RELIGIOUS 

“SASSAFRAS  TEA” — Best  strip  in 
years.  For  details  write:  Bob  Howard 
Enterprises  Inc.,  3128  Dunioe  Rd., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  43227. 

PUBLISHB31S  and  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers:  After  over  40  years  of  the  old 
"canned”  church  features,  there  is 
now  something  new  and  fresh  and 
profitable  in  this  field.  Zone  6,  7 

FEATURES  WANTED 

and  8  contact  F.  L.  Conway,  Box  17. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

tures.” — L.  M.  Boyd,  Star-Telegrram 
Syndicate.  400  W.  7th  St.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas  76102. 

TV  LOG 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week- 

GENEALOGY 

network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 

GENEALOGY — Freshly  written  weekly 
column  will  attract  rapidly  growing 
numbers  enjoying  this  popular  past¬ 
time.  New  guide  for  the  veteran  family 
tree  climber  and  the  beginner.  Reason¬ 
able  low  rates.  Box  120,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
siieaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partntnhip,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
ppoeo.  Senaible  fee*.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai>er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNEUt  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

Nettotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  A  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (718)  664-9414 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  928U6 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines:  appraisals,  consulting. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 

4-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wKks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  anil/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Airmail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Ramfftanea  should  accompany  cfas- 
sMod  copy  whan  submlffod  unless 
crodlf  has  boon  ostabllshed.! 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 

APPEAR. 

or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLT  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  itceived,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"tho  broker  with  Instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Mont^mery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTTATTONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidenUal  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  saie  or  purchase  of  a  proiierty. 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  73^8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisais-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.  91786 

PRESERVE  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inr..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AREA  3  WEEKLY,  gross  380.000  plus, 
profitahle,  long  established,  respected, 
in  fast  growing  market.  Box  128,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^'WAJ^ED 


TALK  TO  OUR  GROUP  of  dedicated 
newspapermen  about  your  newspaper. 
We’re  small  (4  dailies,  5  weeklies)  and 
have  excellent  credit  and  reputation. 
Interested  primarily  in  dailies,  min¬ 
imum  3300,000  gross.  E&P  chart  Areas 
3,  4,  or  6.  Reply  to  Box  101,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRO  seeks  weekly  or  small 
daily  management  with  gradual  buyout 
chance.  Experienced  in  advertising, 
news,  photo.  J-degree,  marrievl.  Short 
on  cash,  long  on  ideas,  hustle.  Box 
126.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
202.5  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


WESTERN  SLOPE  COLORADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  311  000 
terms.  32.000  down.  Box  1729,  EdTor 
&  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio.  TV.  CATV,  banka, 
saving  £  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton.  III.  60187 

7.0NE  4 :  Weekly  duo.  3700M  plus 
gross,  county  legal  since  1800’s,  latest 
offset,  hi-income,  hi-growth  locale, 
could  go  daily,  financial  references. 
Box  1577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  3 — Sparkling  weekly,  estab¬ 
lished  1888.  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  357,000,  32,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.— 35902 
Ph;  (205)  546-3356 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  and  plant  lo¬ 
cated  in  center  of  growing  city  of 
10,000:  net  paid  circulation  of  6,000: 
profitable :  city  retail  sales  of  341  mil¬ 
lion  :  splendid  prospects.  A  minimum 
of  3450,000  cash  is  requirevi.  Zone  5. 
Prefer  individual  or  permanent  man¬ 
agement.  Includes  newspaper  building 
owned  by  beneficiaries  of  Estate  of 
deceased  owners.  Box  174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMEN 
would  like  to  acquire  several  weekPes 
in  Zone  4.  If  you  have  one  for  saie, 
write  to  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  Zone  6.  Pre¬ 
fer  offset,  contract  printing.  Write  A1 
Ward,  Box  973.  Norman,  Okia.  73069. 


WANT  SMALL  TOWN  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  or  Maryland 
weekly.  Write  A.  H.  Roberts.  204 
Ninth  Ave.,  Shamokin  Dam,  Pa.  17876. 
Your  reply  confidential. 


PERIODICAL  SVBSCRIPTIONS 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
Invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photogrraphers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  316.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department. 
250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
I00I9. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
IcOMPOSING^oim 


LINOTRON  MODEL  505C  (computer 
model)  complete  with  grids,  fonts,  and 
spare  parts.  Installed  late  1971.  Inspect 
while  still  in  operation,  (jomplete  main¬ 
tenance  log  available.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion — excellent  savings!  For  further 
information  contact:  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  1720  Cherry 
Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108.  (816) 
221-9060. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexo writers— Input  units 
for  computers,  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


PHOTON  613 

12  lenses,  2  discs,  high  speed  leading 
unit.  This  is  a  reverse  reading  ma¬ 
chine.  Will  sell  for  best  offer  before 
February  1,  1973. 

George  Knight 

National  Business  Services,  Inc, 
Second  and  Clearview  Ave. 
Trevose,  Pa.  19047 
(215)  355-5800 


FOR  SALE— PHOTON  660.  Two  disc 
with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes — 6,  8.  10, 
12.  14,  18.  24,  30,  36,  48,  60,  72.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 
INTERTYPES— Three  G-4-4’s.  one  F-4- 
4.  one  F-4,  All  in  good  condition.  EL¬ 
ROD — Model  F,  gas  pot. 

REMELT  FURNACE  —  Gas.  2400 
pound,  Dumperin  Power  Lift, 
WANTED  TO  BUY— Small  paper  cut¬ 
ter. 

Contact;  John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
25  West  Main  St. 

Newark.  Ohio  43056 
Ph:  (614)  345-4053 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


COUPLE  wishes  to  purchase  small 
weekly.  We  have  money,  much  experi¬ 
ence.  What  do  you  have?  J.  Saunders, 
2006  Glen  Ross  Rd.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910. 


FOR  SALE,  make  offer — 1  Varityper 
1010  with  36  fonts;  1  Savin  200  Pho¬ 
tocopier  (8"  by  any  length)  :  1  Fair- 
child  Electroset  430  Keyboard:  1  Pho¬ 
ton  713  long-run  magazine;  and  1 
Photon  713  4"  Cassette.  Call  (202) 
554-7525. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  2961TL— 
factory  reconditioned,  installed  and 
guaranteed.  Available  now  at  good  sav¬ 
ings.  For  further  information  contact: 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Liidlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL  and 
Model  7200  Headliner — factory  recondi¬ 
tioned.  installed  and  guaranteed.  Sav¬ 
ings  up  to  32.000.  Immediate  shipment. 
For  further  information  contact:  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


ENGRAVING 


ELGRAMA  PHOTO-LATHE  Type-GA, 
Serial  208.  In  good  workable  condition. 
No  reasonable  offer  refused.  NOLAN- 
JAMPOL  INC.,  Rome,  N.Y.  (316) 
336-3100. 


MAILROOM 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  SYSTEM  —  Com¬ 
plete,  has  handled  7  to  lOM  daily,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  reasonable.  Contact: 
Dave  Jeffers,  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
Watertown,  N.Y.  13601.  Ph:  (316) 
782-1000. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOlO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS! 

FOR  SALE:  Compugraphic  4961, 
spare  parts  kit,  7  fonts  with  plugs. 
Compugraphic  7200,  spare  parts  kit.  9 
fonts.  2  (jompuperfs  with  stands,  tape 
winder.  Kodak  daylight  processor.  Stat 
King,  plus  desks  and  chairs.  Will  nego¬ 
tiate.  Call  (203)  255-4561  or  write  P.O. 
Box  417,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430. 


CLEANING  OUT— Two  C-4  Inter¬ 
types;  almost  600  assorted  galleys;  4 
galley  racks ;  large  Vandercook  full 
page  repro  proofer:  3  other  proof 
presses;  Morrison  metal  saw  and  strip¬ 
per  ;  48  drawer  metal  type  cabinet;  8 
magazines;  turtles,  chases:  Photo 
Typositor.  Make  offer.  Nordmann,  4210 
Chippewa  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63116. 
(314)  773-3000. 


SUDDEN  ILLNESS 
FORCES  SACRIFICE  OF 
COMPLETE  DIRECT 
MAIL  EQUIPMENT 
SET-UP 

3  Cheshire  automatic  labeling  ma¬ 
chines,  models  523-5  with  imprinter 
and  scanner,  fully  loaded.  Also  Model 
E  with  conveyors,  etc. 

Phillipsburg  (Bell  &  Howell)  12-station 
Master  Mailer  inserting  machine,  mod¬ 
el  7200  Expediter  with  Indicia,  nearly 
new  for  9x12".  Also  several  4-station 
and  6-station  machines. 

Log  Etronic  31-D  complete  with  dry¬ 
er,  Baum  folders,  Bunn  typing  ma¬ 
chines  and  Challenge  power  paper  cut¬ 
ter.  Also  cold  composition  equipment 
and  offset  presses  and  ’Thomas  60- 
station  Rotomatic  Clollator,  etc. 

Will  accept  best  offer  on  above.  (313) 
584-4300. 

MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS 
RESEARCH  CO. 

6661  Schaefer  Road 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  *  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 


Help 

Wanted 


HELP  WANTED 
CiRCVLATION 


NEWSRAOKS 
FOR  SALE 

Custom,  coin-op  newsracks  increase 
street  sales!  Very  attractive!  (50  each. 
100  left!  Hail  inquiries  to:  Box  11307, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30310. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

CoU  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44318 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


"LIKE  NEW”  CAN  BE  CONVERTED 
TO  LETTER-FLEX.  20-i>aKe  (K>SS 
unit  tubular  22%'  cut  off  with  CLINE 
CONTROLS,  50hp  and  5hp  motors, 
^mplete  with  curved  plate  caster  and 
furnace.  Flat  caster  and  furnace. 
Curved  router.  Chirved  shaver.  GOSS 
MAT  former.  1800  gallon  ink  storagre 
tank  with  pump  and  piping  to  each 
fountain.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Reason  for  sale,  converted  to  offset. 
For  information  call  (312)  671-2633. 
ask  for  Ed. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  4  and  5  units. 
COTTRBXL  10  unit  V-22.  2  fold¬ 
ers  and  drive. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-22.  1964. 
COTTRELL  3  unit  V-15. 
FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969,  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
(X)LE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

3  UNIT  MERGENTHALER  PACER 
6  years  old.  Priced  reasonably. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


USED  1968  NEWS  KING  UNIT,  $12,- 
500.  3  unit  News  King  press.  Units 
brand  new,  folder  used,  150,000.  N.J. 
Babb  (803)  683-5791. 


WEB  PRESS  TRADE-INS 
II  News  King,  1966, 

Excellent  $29,000.00 

II  Ck>ttrell  V16A.  Exceptional, 

1968  82.000.00 

III  Ck>ttre!l.  V16A,  1969.  A-1  44,000.00 
II  V15.  22%'x36'.  1961,  gear 

converted,  top  condition  20,000.00 

IV  Color  King,  1966, 

reconditioned  65,000.00 

4-Unit  Mergenthaler  pacer, 

1969,  commercial  folder, 
good  condition  62,000.00 

All  machines  _  carry  six  months  war¬ 
ranty.  Price  includes  installation  and 
instruction.  Send  for  your  free  Econ- 
O-Web  brochure:  Color  Decks,  Per- 
fector  Presses,  4-Color  CIC  units.  All 
designed  and  manufactured  by: 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
200  S.W.  Michigan  Street 
Seattle,  Washingrton  98106 
Call  Tim  York  (206)  762-6770 


1967  COLOR  KING— 5  units.  5  roll 
stands,  folder,  warder,  compressor, 
hoist,  extras.  Offset  Printing  Inc., 
685  Laurence  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


2  UNIT  ATS  WEB  OFFSET  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PRESS.  HAMILTON  NEWELL 
PRINTING  CO.,  AMHEaiST,  MASS. 


6  UNIT  NEWS  KING  with  Production 
King  flying  tucker  folder.  Press  has 
been  reconditioned  and  will  sell  com¬ 
plete  or  will  break  up.  O.N.E..  P.O. 
Box  226,  Norcross,  Ga.  30071.  (404) 
448-6550. 


COUNTEIRVEYER,  model  104 A.  used 
only  9  months,  excellent  condition, 
$3,600.  O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  226,  Nor¬ 
cross  Ga.  30071.  (404)  448-6550. 
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FOR  SALE 

Wood  heavy  duty  auto  plate  No.  2607, 
with  22%'  cutoff,  used  only  two  years 
.  .  ,  like  new. 

C.  M.  Kemp  10  ton  electric  metal  pot 
with  control  board  .  .  .  oblong.  Used 
only  two  years. 

May f ram  plate  conveyor. 

Dyna-Flex  plate  processor,  model 
1523-9,  use<I  very  little. 

W.  Paul  Harris,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Clear¬ 
water  (Florida)  Sun.  (813)  447-6431. 


WANTED  TO  BVY 


COLOR  HUMPS  or  complete  COLOR 
UNITS  for  Hoe  straight-pattern  double¬ 
width  press.  22-%  cut-off,  60®  stagger, 
either  impression.  Need  ink  rails,  etc., 
also.  Box  1646,  Editor  and  Pubiisher, 


WOOD  SUPERMATIC  with  tenion 
miller,  23  A*  cut-off.  Write.  George 
Oxford,  Box  8483.  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


ONE  COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  7200. 
Need  delivery  within  SO  days.  Box  131, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  some  good 
used  conveyor  equipment  (Jampol  or 
similar)  for  our  new  mail  room.  We 
need  about  20-26  feet  of  straight  hori¬ 
zontal  conveyor,  using  either  rollers 
or  belt.  Contact  J.  F.  Bertram,  c/o 
The  Times.  Geneva,  N.  Y.  14456. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^4nVERfisiNG^DISPA^  I 


DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  8444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Madina.  OH  4426$. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford,  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-5034 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
E!xpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

I  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.— 07307 
(201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pagces.  Contact  Bob 
Schulte  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 


PRIME  TIME 
AVAILABLE  NOW 
Six  unit  Urbanite  (96-tab,  48  standard 
pages)  in  new  plant  just  off  Jersey 
Turnpike  Exit  9.  Call  Bill  Canino, 
Sentinel  Newspapers,  (201)  254-7000. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  Goss 
Community  Wednesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days.  capable  of  printing  24  page 
standard  or  48  page  tabs.  Contact  Ron 
Moissinac,  (201)  349-9090,  Reporter 

Newspapers,  Toms  River,  N.J,  08753, 


STORY  IDEAS 


EXCLUSIVE  award-winning  ideas 
from  Newsfeatures  Associates  .  .  . 

Feature,  Investigative,  Editorial,  Bus¬ 
iness  .  .  .  proven  6  years  ...  2  pages, 
twice  monthly  .  .  .  $2.25  mo.  til/forbid 
.  .  .  1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63122. 


ACADEMIC 


SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  needs  department 
chairman  beginning  Fall.  1978.  Must 
have  PhD  degree  in  journalism  or 
mass  communications,  significant 
teaching  experience,  solid  professional 
exi>erience.  Prefer  active  scholar.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  desirable.  Du¬ 
ties  include  departmental  administra¬ 
tion,  maintenance  of  relationship  with 
state  press,  teaching  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Equal  o|>Portunity  employer. 
Contact  Dr.  J.  R.  Hoar,  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  University.  Mississippi  38677. 
Phone  (601)  232-7146. 


UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
newspaper  writing  and  editing  plus 
grad  courses  in  Mass  Communication 
Department  at  large  jMiblic  Midwestern 
metropolitan  university.  Must  have 
P)iD  or  near  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume.  Box  116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  is  the  job 
title,  but  duties  require  involvement 
in  a  broad  range  of  newspaper  activi¬ 
ties  on  a  medium  size  New  England 
daily.  If  you  have  hot  metal  experi¬ 
ence,  press  stereo  savvy  and  labor  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  purchasing,  this 
is  a  desirable  situation  in  which  to 
grow  into  greater  responsibilities.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
137.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  opportunity  with  medium  sized 
daily  in  Zone  5.  We  are  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  groups  in  the  country 
with  one  of  the  youngest  management 
teams  in  the  business.  If  you  are  cur¬ 
rently  a  General  Manager  or  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  with  aggressiveness  and 
knowledge  and  would  like  to  make 
$50,000  per  year,  send  resume  to  Box 
65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
Number  2  person  with  some  newspaper 
bargaining  and  grievance  experience. 
We  are  seeking  person  to  join  a  young 
aggressive  management  team  in  Ohio. 
Will  be  responsible  for  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  and  day  to  day  grievances. 
Excellent  benefits  and  fine  opportunity 
for  growth.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  salary  requirements 
and  complete  resume  to  Box  28,  Nitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Our  pro¬ 
duction  manager  is  nearing  retirement 
age.  Opportunity  for  person  who  could 
handle  union  shop  through  period  of 
new  equipment  transition.  Recently 
went  cold  type.  Will  be  part  of  man¬ 
agement  team  on  this  Area  1  daily 
of  35,000.  Send  salary  requirements 
and  complete  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  BELIEVE  a  circulation  manager 
should  command  professional  status 
and  be  a  vocal  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  management  team.  We  are 
looking  for  professional  people  who 
are  aggressive,  educated  and  who  are 
capable  of  learning  and  using  new 
methods.  Top  salary,  fringes.  Write 
Bruce  Blackwell,  Hagadone  Newspa¬ 
pers,  P.  O.  Box  1178.  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho  88814. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  northwest  Chicago  suburban 
group.  Will  organize  own  department 
and  build  carrier  system  from  ground 
up.  Com|)etitive  salary  paid  to  experi¬ 
enced  energetic  [wrson  ready  to  tackle 
challenge.  Send  resume  to  Box  145, 
Eiditor  and  Publisher. 


ZONE  4  PM  daily  has  immediate  op¬ 
ening  for  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
—’’Ground  floor"  opportunity :  105  year 
old  County  Seat  newspaper  has  been 
daily  since  May,  1971.  Lasted  in  city 
of  22, .500  adjacent  to  University.  Pub- 
iic  School  system  is  strong  academically 
—  good  environment  to  rear  family: 
Within  hours  drive  of  metro  city.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  person  of  good 
character  desired.  Salary  is  open,  op- 
ix>rtunity  unlimited.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  82,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  circulators. 
1  for  newspaper  boy  operation  and  1 
for  adult  motor  routes.  Growing,  ex¬ 
panding  morning  and  Sunday  news- 
paiwr  offers  recognition  in  keeping 
with  your  ability.  $186  per  week  plus 
unusual  profitable  bonus  arrangement. 
All  fringes  paid.  Blue  Cross  for  fam¬ 
ily,  life  insurance,  retirement  and  va¬ 
cation  up  to  4  weeks.  Car  furnished 
for  business  and  personal  use.  Nice 
area  on  East  Coast,  (’urnish  complete 
details,  personal  and  past  experience. 
Box  85,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE— This  is 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  someone 
who  wants  to  make  a  break  for  ex¬ 
panded  opportunity  and  greater  finan¬ 
cial  rewards.  We  are  a  national  sales 
organization  serving  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  If  you  are  an  aggressive 
self-starter  and  like  to  talk  "shop”, 
let’s  meet.  Position  pays  salary,  com¬ 
missions  and  full  expenses  and  requires 
traveling  in  (ihart  Areas  3  and  4.  Box 
83,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Here’s  your  chance  to  join  a  young 
aggressive  management  team  in  Aiken, 
South  Carolina.  If  you  are  between  25 
and  35,  preferably,  and  willing  to  work 
hard  we  have  the  future  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  Experience  is  desirable  but 
not  necessary,  we  will  train  the  right 
person.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  expectations  to  the  Aiken  Stand¬ 
ard,  Attention  S.A.  Cothran,  P.O.  Box 
456,  Aiken,  S.  C.  29801. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
enced — growth  area — evening  paper 
with  350-1-  Junior  Merchants.  Must  be 
promotionaily  minded.  Salary  open. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Resume  to 
Wiiliam  A.  Bean.  Nashua  Telegraph, 
60  Main,  Nashua.  N.H.  03060. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
^~EDpfoRlAL~^ 


I 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINC  MANAGER 

Perhaps  the  finest  classified  manager’s  position  in 
any  Northeastern  newspaper.  A  promotion  makes  this 
opening  possible.  The  candidate  we  seek  must  have 
the  minimum  of  ten  years  experience  in  classified 
advertising  with  at  least  five  years  in  progressively 
more  responsible  supervisory  positions.  Proven  ability 
to  manage  and  to  motivate  are  both  essential.  Current 
circulation  is  in  excess  of  200,000.  Modern  facilities, 
excellent  market,  a  great  opportunity  for  growth,  but, 
you  must  have  a  past  record  of  success  in  classified. 

Send  resume  or  complete  letter  describing  experi¬ 
ence  and  career  goals,  plus  salary  history  to: 

Box  111,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED 
OITTSIDE  SALES 
MANAGER 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Join  the  clauifled  management  of  one 
of  Florida's  top  metropolitan  dailies. 
We’re  expanding  to  lend  managrement 
muscle  to  our  burKConing  classified 
sales  team. 

You’ll  lead  the  sales  efforts  of  10  sales¬ 
men.  with  opportunity  for  additional 
responsibilities  later. 

Start  with  low  6  flRure  salary,  plus 
bonus  plan  and  unmatchable  benefit 
package.  Earnings  will  grow  as  you 
grow. 

If  you’re  a  successful  salesman  with 
ambitions  for  management  or  a  man¬ 
ager  with  a  smaller  paper,  then  this  is 
your  chance  to  grab  the  brass  ring. 
Write  full  resume  to  Box  90,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  wants  to 
build  a  strong  future  while  developing 
a  strong  classified  ad  department. 
Growing,  medium  sized  daily  in  Zone 
3.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
right  person.  Send  resume  to  Box  159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  me¬ 
dium  sized  metro  daily/Sunday  in  chart 
Area  8.  Strong  emphasis  on  sales  in 
RTZ  and  AO.  Must  be  analytical,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  have  good  track  record. 
Challenge  and  excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Send  letter  and  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Central  plant  producing  number  of 
papers  needs  qualified,  experienced 
Foreman,  to  supervise  steady  flow 
from  photo-composing  equipment.  Good 
climate,  good  salary,  good  benefits  for 
qualified  person  with  good  references. 
Box  157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ISLAND  LIVING:  The  Key  West 
(Florida)  Citizen  offers  opportunity 
for  seasoned  ad  person  who  wants 
to  live  as  well  as  to  work.  Base  sal¬ 
ary,  incentive  plan,  life  and  health 
insurance,  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write  Bill  Gibb, 
P.  O.  Box  1120,  Key  West,  Florida 
38040. 


REPRESENTATTVE  FIRM  smaller 
daily  newspapers  needs  good  person 
in  Memphis  office.  Start  312,000  plus, 
with  opportunity  to  become  firm  prin¬ 
cipal.  Write  Wallace  Witmer  Com¬ 
pany.  16(^  Madison,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38104. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  with 
state-wide  circulation  needs  aggressive, 
resourceful,  innovative  business/adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Salary  and  fringes 
attractive,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  147, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING 
Display  advertising  salesman  with 
ideas  and  ability  to  sell  and  service 
retail  accounts  is  wanted  by  unusually 
modern  and  progressive  evening  daily, 
circulation  33M,  part  of  a  Mid-Nation 
group.  Excellent  starting  salary,  free 
medical  insurance,  profit  sharing,  free 
life  insurance,  Christmas  bonus,  gen¬ 
erous  vacations.  We  prefer  married 
person  under  40.  Real  <g)i)ortunity  for  a 
satisfying  future  in  a  pleasant  com¬ 
munity  for  a  jjerson  with  Initiative  and 
experience.  Send  resume,  sample  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  with  letter  to  Box  124, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
COUNSELOR 

Want  a  challengre  and  a  job?  You  can 
have  both  if  vmi  have 

— successful  ad  sales  experience 
— go-get-um  drive 
—enthusiasm 

— an  out-going  interest  in  people 
—determination  to  succeed. 

We  are  a  6-aftemoon  offset  paper  with 
18,000-4-  circulation  in  a  friendly  city 
of  35,000  people.  Our  area  is  experi¬ 
encing  unusually  rapid  growth. 

Salary  and  bonus  commensurate  with 
ability,  plus  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
If  you’d  like  to  come  and  grow  with 
one  of  the  Southeast’s  most  progressive 
newspapers,  please  contact  'Tony  Man¬ 
uel  or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 
Phone  (803)  327-7161. 


ZONE  6  DAILY  needs  Advertising 
Manager  with  General  Management 
capabilities.  Current  Manager  will  be 
retiring  in  the  next  2  years.  Are  you 
ready  for  a  move  up  in  income  and 
position?  If  so,  we  should  talk.  $35,000 
plus  incentive  and  stock  options.  Send 
resume  to  Box  70,  BJditor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO — Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  join  the  General  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  of  one  of  America’s  finest 
newspapers.  Rapid  advancement  possi¬ 
ble  for  candidate  with  management 
potential.  Starting  income  middle  20’s. 
Resume  to  Box  55,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FASTEST  GROWING  DAILY  in 
Southwest  Florida  needs  real  pro  dis¬ 
play  salesman,  self  motivator,  good 
layouts.  Most  beautiful  city  in  Florida, 
situated  directly  on  the  Gulf.  Write 
full  details  and  financial  requirements. 
Ted  Hanauer,  Retail  Ad  Manager, 
Naples  Daily  News,  1075  Central  Ave., 
Naples,  Fla.  33940. 


WE  CAN  SHOW  YOU  AT  LEAST 
$40,000  PER  YEAR  INCOME  within 
8  years,  if  you  have  a  college  degree, 
a  hi(^  energy  level  and  learn  quickly. 
All  people  in  our  company  are  under 
85  years  of  age  and  currently  making 
$40,000  per  year  plus.  We  feel  we  offer 
the  best  income  potential  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  limited  travel  and  full  bene¬ 
fits.  If  you  have  any  newspaper  sales 
experience,  send  resume  to  Box  50, 
Editor  &  ^blisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  27,  1973 


GENERAL  ADVIHITISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  Michigan  Metro  Daily.  The 
person  we  need  has  a  degree  and  Is 
currently  Advertising  Manager  or  Ad¬ 
vertising  Account  Representotive  ready 
to  move  up.  If  you  have  an  outstanding 
record  of  success  and  would  enjoy  the 
$40,000  income  level  and  opportunity 
for  equity,  send  resume  to  Box  41, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  GROUP  wants 
“xper’pnced  D'splav  Advertising  pe' 
son  with  management  exi)erience  for 
Group  Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Must 
have  exceptional  record  and  ability  to 
organize  and  motivate.  Give  education, 
background,  references  and  anticipated 
salary  in  first  letter.  Box  156,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  4,600  circulation 
twin  weeklies.  Want  someone  with 
bright  ideas  who  can  sell,  to  join  our 
young  staff  producing  excellent  offset 
papers.  Chance  to  join  award-w'nning 
publication  team  in  exceptional  col¬ 
lege  community.  Write  Frank  Morlan, 
Publisher.  Sheldon  (Iowa)  Mail  and 
Sun. 


EDITORIAL 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  veteran  news¬ 
man  who’s  interested  in  a  career  writ¬ 
ing  position  with  one  of  Antral  Ohio’s 
leading  insurance  firms.  Salary  range 
is  $12-14,000  with  generous  benefits. 
No-cost  educational  opportunities  avail¬ 
able.  Box  142,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
experience,  to  handle  general  assign¬ 
ments,  police,  government,  sports,  for 
twice  weekly  newspaper  of  60,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  clean.  New  Jersey  shore 
area.  We  seek  a  professional  for  part 
of  a  growing  6-person  news  staff.  Send 
resume,  few  clips,  salary  desired,  to 
K.  J.  Moore,  The  Reporter  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Toms  River,  N.J.  08753. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum4:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


CONNECTICUT’S  FASTEST  GROW¬ 
ING  afternoon  daily  has  immediate 
openings  for  first  class  deskman,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and  sports 
writer.  Heavy  experience  a  must.  Mag¬ 
azine  supplement  experience  preferred 
but  not  essential.  Opportunity  to  grow 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  news-ori¬ 
ented  organization.  Resume  and  clips 
to  Box  68,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  edit  growing 
Cntholic  diocesan  weekly  in  boominc 
Pacific  island,  where  America’s  Day 
begins.  Experience  in  Catholic  news¬ 
paper  management  preferred  but  not 
mandatory.  Write  to  Umatuna,  Box 
125,  Agana,  Guam  96910. 


CITY  EDITOR 

If  you’re  energetic,  aggressive  and  have 
mature  news  judgment  even  though 
your  career  is  still  ascending,  and  if 
you  can  inspire.  lead  and  work  well 
with  a  young  staff  destined  to  achieve 
the  best  local  news  coverage  in  our 
semi-metropolitan  area,  contact  us  im¬ 
mediately.  You’ll  never  regret  it.  Box 
91.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  needed  for  national  li¬ 
brary  news  magazine  to  provide  news 
of  library  events  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Good  pay.  Send  background,  writing 
sample  to  Box  62,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  smart, 
gutsy,  energetic  city  hall  type  re¬ 
porter.  Pun,  future,  top  pay.  The 
Kentucky  Poet  &  Times-Star,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Kentucky  41011. 


PERFORMANCE  MAGAZINE  Is  seek¬ 
ing  professional  journalist  with  ad 
experience.  Interested  send  replies  to 
Box  46,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN 

REPORTER 

One  of  the  nation’s  most  respected 
new8pai>er  groups  is  seeking  beginning 
reporters  with  a  future  to  work  on  its 
suburban  newspapers  in  Florida. 

The  right  person  will  receive  an  all- 
around  education  in  newspapering  that 
can  be  a  valuable  stepping-stone  ex¬ 
perience. 

Under  first-rate  editors,  you  will  learn 
how  to  report,  use  a  camera,  layout 
pages.  Your  career  will  be  ahead  of 
you,  not  behind  you.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  benefits.  Box  69,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR/RBn»ORTER— Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  statewide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Capi¬ 
tol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1717,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR— 10,600  PM  daily 
wants  person  with  imagination.  Good 
pay  and  fringes.  Contact  Mike  Voelley, 
Editor,  Independent  Record.  Helena, 
Mont.  59601  or  phone  (406)  442-7190. 


REPORTER  WANTIffi 
We’re  an  under-60,000  circulation  daily 
newspaper  which  delivers  a  prize¬ 
winning  product  afternoons  and  Sun¬ 
days  l^ause  of  a  skilled  staff,  with 
high  standards  and  a  production  crew 
using  the  most  modem  equipment.  A 
Midwestern  reporter  with  a  flair  for 
words,  while  giving  the  facts,  faces  a 
bright  future  with  us.  Computer-driven 
type  setting,  full-color  photographic 
equipment,  new  offset  presses  and  a 
major  renovation  of  newsroom  assures 
staffers  of  quality  production  in  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings.  Good  starting  pay 
plus  CSiristmas  bonus,  full  free  life 
insurance  coverage  and  profit  sharing. 
Write  Box  122,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NBDVS-FEATLTRE  writer/ 
rewriter  for  Pennsylvania  weekly.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Must  be  able  to 
help  on  sports  occasionally.  Recent 
journalism  graduate  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Pennsylvanian  preferred. 
Send  resume,  references,  and  salary 
reouirements  to  Box  127,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  who  has  1  to  8 
years  experience,  knowledge  of  and  in¬ 
terest  in  sports,  ability  to  edit  copy, 
write  headiines  and  makeup  pages.  Ap¬ 
plicant  should  use  good  grammar,  be  a 
good  speller,  be  neat  in  appearance  and 
must  have  automobile.  You’ll  work  in 
a  large  modern  newspaper  located  on 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Zone  4  ai>- 
plicants  preferred.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
leave,  hospital  and  life  insurance,  and 
retirement  program.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  METRO  DAILY  in  Zone  2 
seeks  assistant  city  editor  who  can 
direct  strong  reporting  staff  and  pro¬ 
duce  professional  local  pages.  Must 
have  solid  experience  as  a  reporter 
and  clear  potential  for  advancement. 
Minimum  experience  5  years  beyond 
college. 

Position  offers  immediate  challenge  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  within  major  news¬ 
paper  group.  Competitive  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  121,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER/Bn)ITOR  for  Pennsylvania 
small  daily.  First  priority  is  solid  news 
and  analysis  stories,  photos  to  illus¬ 
trate.  Must  be  adept  with  wire,  layout, 
camera  and  dark  room,  and  able  to 
supervise  offset  production.  Good  No.  2 
slot  for  the  right  person  with  right  ex¬ 
perience.  Great  place  to  live.  Imm^iate 
opening.  Send  references,  samples,  re¬ 
sume,  indicate  abilities.  Contact  Ned 
Frear,  Bedford  Gazette,  (814)  623-1151. 
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COPY  EDITORS 
INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

Anticipated  expansion  in  1973  wiii 
create  opening  for  professionals 
who  want  the  challenges  offered 
by  a  respected  metropolitan 
newspaper. 

COPY  EDITORS — A  chance  to  do 
real  editing  and  accept  respon¬ 
sibility.  No  paragraph  hookers; 
no  universal  desk;  no  wire  tape; 
no  "thats-the-way-we’ve-always- 
done-it-syndrome.”  Experience 
required,  but  not  enough  to 
engrain  bad  habits.  BA  degree  a 
must. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER— Slot 
for  a  seasoned  writer  ready  for 
fresh  opportunities.  3  to  5  years 
experience  needed  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  field  with  demonstrated 
success  in  investigative  reporting. 
Write  to: 

Managing  Editor 
The  Courier-Journal 
Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


EDITOR  j 

New  newspaper  in  lejral  field  lookinK  , 
for  an  innovator  who  can  build  a  staff,  j 
handle  entire  e<litorial  responsibility.  ! 
We  want  a  crackerjack  who  will  thrive  j 
on  the  pressure  and  excitement  ass(^  i 
dated  with  developing  a  major  publi-  i 
cation.  Candidates  should  have  law  de-  j 
Kree.  newspaper  backfrround.  Long-  ! 
established,  profitable  company.  N.Y.C.  j 
location.  Resume  to  Box  136,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  i 


WIRE  EDITOR-MAKEUP  person  ne«|-  ' 
ed  for  9M  afternoon  daily  in  growing  ! 
progressive  community.  Plant  now  un-  I 
dergoing  modernization  for  offset.  Ex-  ; 
cellent  benefits,  salary  negotiable.  Con-  j 
tact  Bob  Morrell,  Ekiitor,  Daily  Tifton  | 
( Ga. )  Gazette.  | 

COPYEDITOR/REWRITER  for  Penn-  | 
sylvania  weekly.  Excellent  opportunity,  i 
Recent  college  graduate  want«i.  Must  j 
be  strong  on  grammar,  spelling,  and  : 
editing.  Pennsylvania  preferred.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  salary  require-  ' 
ments  to  Box  110,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Bright,  accurate  ropy  j 
editor  and  staff  motivator  for  fast  j 
growing  28.000  AM  7-day  offset  in  ] 
53,000  Zone  3  city  to  supervise  city, 
area,  copy  and  proof  desks.  Resume 
to  Box  95,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 

We  would  like  to  talk  to  people  who 
are  capable  and  exjwrienc^  in  han¬ 
dling  top  news  stories,  persons  who  are 
professionally  mature,  will  merit  pro¬ 
motion  and  have  a  solid  scholastic 
background.  We  offer  excellent  salary 
with  fully  paid  fringe  benefits  on  a 
metropolitan  paper  in  a  city  with  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Send  full  details  about  yourself  and 
clips  to  Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  ETIANCISCO  reporter  for  na¬ 
tional  electronics  publication.  News 
ability  primary  consideration;  techni¬ 
cal.  financial  background  helpful.  Daily 
experience  essential.  Salary  to  $13,000. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references  to 
Box  98,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Experienced,  for  well  estab¬ 
lished.  progressive  weekly  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Good  writing  skills  and  knowledge 
of  photography  and  layout  desirable. 
Box  103,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN 

CALIE’ORNIA 

Evening  daily  of  26,000  is  looking  for 
two  writers  as  staff  additions: 

One  to  share  city  hall  reimrting  and 
develop  in-<lepth,  background  features. 
Should  have  experience,  enterprise  and 
a  lively  writing  style. 

The  other  to  cover  neighboring  "new 
town.”  Should  have  some  educational 
reiwrting  ex|)erience  and  talent  for 
doing  iiersonality  features.  Ability  to 
handle  camera  desirable  but  not  essen- 
t  al. 

Newspaper  is  offset,  has  won  many 
awards  for  excellence  and  is  publishe<l 
in  an  attractive  new  plant.  Community 
is  one  of  Southern  California's  finest 
living  areas. 

Please  write  (giving  full  information 
and  salary  re<iuirements)  to  Ron  Ken¬ 
ney.  Times-Advocate,  P.O.  Box  1477, 
Escondido,  Calif.  92025, 


CITY  EDITOR  I 

We  need  an  individual  with  1  or  more 
years  desk  experience.  Good  pay  and 
attractive  fringe  l>enefits.  ^nd  all 
facts  and  a  resume  to  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Herald-Mail  Co.,  Hagerstown, 
Md.  21740. 

LEADING  NATIONAL  trade  newspa¬ 
per  covering  the  electronics  industry 
is  looking  for  an  alert  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  with  some  experience  in  business  \ 
reporting.  Ideal  growth  opportunity  i 
for  Metropolitan  New  York  area  resi-  ! 
dent.  Send  detailed  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to:  James  Lydon,  Elec-  i 
tronic  News,  7  E.  12th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003.  i 


FEATURE  WRITER 


Prefer  strong;  backf^round  in  women’s  , 
and  general  features.  Chart  Area  2  ■ 
combination  daily  of  75.000  circulation.  I 
Excellent  starting  salary :  top  em-  I 
ployee  benefits.  Write  in  confidence,  ; 
stating;  experience,  education  and  saU  I 
ary  desired  to  Box  160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  Equal  Op{>ortunity  Employer 

CITY  EDITOR -IMMEDIATE  OPEN-  ' 
ING  NEAR  PALM  SPRINGS.  CALIF.  , 
(714)  849-4586. 

REPORTERS — Need  bright,  a)?Kressive  ^ 
reporters  with  2  to  3  years  solid  ex-  ' 
perience  for  our  85,000  afternoon  daily  i 
in  a  Bif?  10  university  city.  Send  clips  | 
and  resume  to:  Harold  Hildey,  Execu¬ 
tive  Ekiitor,  Lansinfr  State  Journal,  I 
Lansing,  Mich.  48919.  | 


WANTED:  Experienced  deskman  for 
lar$;e  photo-oriented  weekly.  Must  be 
strong  on  details,  manafrement  poten¬ 
tial  and  capable  of  volume  work.  Good 
benefits  wdth  excellent  chance  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  McKay,  c/o  Suffolk 
Life,  Montauk  Highway,  West  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.Y.  11977. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Take  charjre  of  news  operation  of 
Mid-Ohio.  24,000.  six-<lay,  community 
mindecl  paper.  You  will  direct  staff, 
oversee  copy  production,  handle  edi¬ 
torials.  be  community  involved.  City 
has  many  assets.  Box  166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — Excellent  spot  on  ftrowth 
Michigan  weekly  operation  for  person 
exi>erienced  in  all  the  basics,  who  can 
instill  a  prreater  awareness  of  real 
journalism  in  our  communities  and 
staff  without  losinf?  touch  with  the 
smaller,  important  facets  of  reader- 
ship,  packaKinf?  it  all  with  ima^ina- 
t'on  and  impact.  Box  175,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


SEXX>ND  CAREER  opportunity  offered 
to  experienced  newsman  as  e<litor  of 
award-winninfp  3,600  circulation  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  unique  Zone  8  moun¬ 
tain  town.  Good  pay,  company  benefits 
and  job  satisfaction.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  36,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITERS.  Deskmen 
needed  by  Zone  5  daily  revamping;  Its 
editorial  department.  Prefer  journalists 
of  3  to  5  years  experience  seeking  the 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  172,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
WANTED:  A  person  who  cares,  who 
can  build  a  modern  women’s  section 
ami  make  it  into  an  informative  and 
provocative  lifestyle  part  of  the  pai»er. 
The  person  we  want  for  this  Krowing 
50,000  circulation  paper  is  heads-up. 
bright  and  aware,  and  can  put  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  pecH^Is  &nd  their  Interests  to 
make  these  pa^es  the  liest  read  in  our 
palter.  Chart  area  two.  Send  complete 
resume  in  confidence.  Box  169,  E^ditor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEW  GENERAL  INTEREST  maga¬ 
zine  aime<l  at  over  35’8  nee<U  feature* 
anil  freelance  all  to|)ic8.  Box  1,38, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  IP ASTE-VP 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
newspaper  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must  i 
be  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  ' 
(813)  688-8608;  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


MAINTENANCE 

~AMli^NANCE~ 

DIRECTOR 

Area  4  larf^e  metropolitan  newsjtaper 
nee<ls  qualified  maintenance  director  to 
be  responsible  for  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  functions  of  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  air  conditioninf?  and  all  building 
maintenance.  Must  be  knowledfreable 
in  maintaining;  production  equipment 
including;  Supermatics,  Hif;h  Speed 
Ck>s8  presses  with  Fincor  drives.  Cutler 
Hammer  stockers,  Sheridan  insertini; 
machines  and  other  miscellaneous  shop 
e<iuipment.  Some  technical  traininR  bo- 
yoml  the  hif;h  school  level  including; 
electronics  traininj;.  Salary  $300  per 
week  plus  fringe  benefits.  Confidential 
replies  to  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  E'OREMAN.  suburban 
daMy,  letterpress.  Total  re8|>onsibility 
will  i)e  Kiven  to  thorouprhly  experienced 
mature  leader.  Eastern  United  States. 
Good  oi>portunity.  Box  139,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSMAN— Fully 
ext)erience<l  to  lead  shift.  Hif;he8t 
waves  paid  plus  all  frinve  benefits. 
Younv.  vrowinpr  plant  locate<l  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Send  resume  to  Box 
89.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Pressman  for  ' 
Boulder,  Colorado,  commercial  plant. 
Resume  to  Box  703,  Boulder,  Colo..  ; 
(3031  443-3800.  i 

_  I 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  and  Assist-  I 
ant  Foreman  for  new  6-unit  Urbanite,  j 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Located  j 
in  northern  New  Jersey.  Looking  for  | 
top  quality  person  and  willing  to  pay  i 
accordingly.  Call  Miss  Melton  collect : 
(201  )  696-4222. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  quality 
conscious  daily  news|>aper  in  100-200,- 
000  circulation  market.  Area  6.  Chance 
for  iierson  on  way  up.  Nee<l  for  expo¬ 
sure  to  new  technology.  Confidential. 
Resume  to  Box  75.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Midwest  metro  daily  (over  200,000  cir¬ 
culation),  Ability  to  work  with  top 
management  and  plan  long  range  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  a  must.  Identity  will  be 
protecte<l.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FACILE  WRITER  with  3  to  4  years 
solid  reporting  experience  needed  for 
1-year  information  project  on  correc¬ 
tional  reform.  Project  will  examine 
most  promising  reform  programs  in 
the  nation,  will  prepare  in-depth  re¬ 
ports  and  will  distribute  them  to  wide 
range  of  administrators  and  others  in 
the  criminal  justice  field.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Suiierior  salary 
and  fringe  lienefits.  Based  in  New 
York  City.  Heavy  travel.  This  may  be 
a  st>ot  for  an  outstanding  journalist 
who  wants  to  move  into  work  with  ur¬ 
ban  crisis  issues.  It  is,  in  any  event,  a 
job  for  an  excellent  writer  only.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  correctional  issues  helpful, 
but  not  essential.  Will  pay  moving 
ex|>enses.  Position  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  66,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWS/raATURE  WRITER  needed  to 
head  news  service  for  national.  New 
Jersey-based  organization.  Gotleve  de- 
vree  and  solid  news  reportinv  and 
eclitinv  experience  require<l.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  117,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  POSITION: 
Communications  Director  for  major 
branch  of  a  state  vovernment  In  the 
Midwest.  Qualifications:  at  least  6 
years’  ex|)erience.  combining  newsman 
exi>erience  for  a  major  news  media 
and  a  public  relations  supervisory  po¬ 
sition.  This  key  irovernmental  depart¬ 
ment  wants  a  pro  to  do  an  ethical, 
honest  and  com|)etent  reportinv  job. 
Salary  $t8.000-$22,500  ranve.  Send 
confidential  resume  to  Box  170,  Ekiitor 
and  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

MANAGER 

St.  Louis-based  consumer  food 
products  company  seeks  corpor¬ 
ate  communications  manager. 
Will  edit  and  publish  bi-monthly 
tabloid  to  employees  and  monthly 
communications  to  wholesalers. 
Is  also  responsible  for  other  in¬ 
ternal  communications  programs, 
special  community  relations  proj¬ 
ects  and  activities  in  plant  cities. 
The  preferred  candidate  will  have 
a  degree  in  journalism,  PR,  or  re¬ 
lated  field  and  3  to  5  years  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  experience. 
Background  in  photography,  lay¬ 
out  and/or  commercial  art  desir¬ 
able.  Salary  in  mid-teens.  Send 
resume  to  Director  of  Personnel. 

P.O.  Box  5, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  sports  who  already  has  access 
to.  and  reason  for,  calling  on  news¬ 
paper  editors.  This  is  a  new  and  very 
salable  sports  feature.  If  you  cover  a 
lot  of  territory  and  are  interested  In 
selling  our  feature  on  a  commission 
basis.  Box  47,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Job  opportunity  for  qualified  party 
to  assist  newsprint  sales  represen¬ 
tatives.  Must  have  background  in 
newspaper  production  .  .  .  press¬ 
room  experience  preferred  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

ABITIBI  NEWSPRINT  CORP. 

P.  O.  Box  SOI 
1400  N.  Woodward  Avenue 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48012 
Attention  Department  61 
Applications  handled  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC  I 

PUBLICATIONS,  press,  inlormation  | 
specialist  with  top  writinR,  editintr,  ! 
PR  barkirround  seeks  parttime  assiirn- 
ments  college  N.Y,  City  area;  also 
expertise  omanization  communications, 
reports,  administrative  practices.  Box 
141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MA  IN  JOURNALISM  desires  teachins 
imition  in  either  Journalism  or  Eng¬ 
lish.  2  years  teaching  and  6  years 
newspaper  experience.  Resume.  Box 
94,  fiditor  &  Publisher, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  —  Highly 
skilled  executive  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  group  and  individual  newspa¬ 
per  operations  wants  to  make  change. 
MBA,  49.  Box  49,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PRODUCTIVE.  20  YEARS  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE,  and  still  in  early  40's.  I  have  a 
varied  background  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  with  experience  in  news¬ 
papers  from  45,000  to  500,000.  Let  me 
send  you  my  resume.  Box  19,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  I 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NEED  A  RETAIL  MANAGER  OR 
AD  DIRECTOR  CAPABLE  OF 
INCREASING  SALES  18%  ? 
That's  what  I’ve  helped  to  accomplish 
in  2  years  as  Assistant  Retail  Man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  nation's  top  20 
I>ai)ers  in  a  highly  competitive  metro 
market.  At  35  I  have  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  3  papers  ranging  from  20,000 
to  3.50,000  circulation,  last  6  years  in 
management.  Salary  desired  20M  South 
or  Mid-West.  25M  East  or  West  Coast. 
Box  152,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


MARKETING  ORIE^ITED 
Retail  Advertising  Manager  of  major 
competitive  New  York  Metro  area 
daily  and  Sunday,  seeks  upper  level 
advertising  or  business  office  opening. 
Solidly  grounde<l  in  advertising,  sales, 
promotion,  circulation,  research  ;  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  other  <lepts.  Sound 
grasp  of  marketing  and  competitive 
forces.  Highest  references  from  two 
successive  ownerships.  Will  relocate. 
Box  165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  bachelor,  49.  BJ.  24 
years  Southern  weeklies,  small  dailies 
—  9  offset.  $200  draw.  Areas  3.  4  and  6. 
Box  1886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TOP  EDITOR — Now  with  major  Public 
Relations  firm.  Would  consider  return 
to  large  or  medium  daily  in  key  posi¬ 
tion.  Best  references.  Box  88.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 


DESIRE:  To  find  medium  sized  daily 
that  appreciates  talent  and  ability. 
Now  City  Hall,  police,  court,  urban 
renewal,  housing  authority  reporter  for 
daily.  Cover  sports,  swing  on  desk  and 
as  rural  and  sports  editors.  Have  writ¬ 
ten  column,  editorials.  E^-printer, 
large  daily.  Future?  Age  28,  family 
man.  Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR. — Small  daily,  semi-weekly, 
weekly,  wire  or  city.  14  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  including  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher.  Zones  3,4,6.  Box  119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COMMUNICATOR. 
J-School  grad  (1946)  seeks  writing, 
editing  or  PR  post.  Prefer  Zones 
7. 8, 9. 5.  Can  mail  l-i>age  resume.  740 
Alpine,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302, 


REPORTER  ON  LARGE  METRO  with 

5  years  experience  seeks  job  leading 
to  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor  on 
Florida  daily.  BA,  MA.  Box  96.  Editor 

6  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITEHl— Female,  24.  3 
years  experience,  family  features,  city 
news,  journalism  grad.  Any  area.  Box 
151,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  experienced  in  all  phases, 
including  9  years  as  managing  editor, 
and  now  writing  for  daily,  seeks  copy- 
desk  and/or  makeup  work  with  North¬ 
east  paper  that  uses  its  imagination 
and  lives  up  to  its  potential.  Good 
references.  Box  164,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE.  YOUNG  newsman  with 
3V4  years  experience  on  big  city  daily, 
is  looking  for  writing  or  editing  job 
anywhere  in  Zones  4  or  5.  Box  167, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  locale  desired.  Young  (24). 
energetic  journalist.  Elxperience — all 
facets  of  journalism ;  self-syndicated 
columnist;  Teen  Elditor,  community 
newspaper ;  Editor-in-(?hief ,  college  pa¬ 
per;  radio  announcing,  news,  copy; 
taught  H.S.  journalism,  media.  Write 
Box  168.  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call 
(212)  877-1287  evenings. 


CLIP  for  future  need.  Employed 
sports  editor,  30.  exploring  move.  Con¬ 
sider  all.  Box  171,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


42-YEAR-OLD  supervisor  on  metro, 
10  years  experience  and  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  Circulation  Manager  on 
small  paper.  Desires  to  be  Circulation 
Manager  on  me<lium  size  in  Area  6. 
Box  62,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  SUPERIOR  CIRCULATOR 
Quality  young  man,  27,  single.  Experi¬ 
ence — Weekly  saturation  conversion, 
daily  M.E.S.  from  80  to  400,000.  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  to  Director.  Seeks  to 
investigate  iiermanent  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  solid  organization.  Reply  Box 
79.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MAY  BE  THE  MAN  you  are  looking 
for.  20  years  productive  experience  in¬ 
cluding  8  as  head  of  department.  Age 
41,  family  man,  college  graduate  and 
producer.  Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATTON  MANAGED— 20  years 
experience  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Will  relocate,  prefer  Zone  3  or  4.  Mar¬ 
ried,  2  children.  Resume  upon  request. 
Box  92.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR- Over  20 
years  home  delivery  and  street  sales 
experience  plus  saturation  programs 
and  contractor  sales.  No  situation  exists 
on  large  or  small  newspapers  that  I 
haven’t  handled.  Seeking  right  spot  to 
use  this  experience.  Title  unimportant. 
Age  43.  Box  113,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 19  pro¬ 
ductive  years  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  including  morning  and  evening.  2 
years  business  administration.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  ABC  procedures. 
Heavy  on  promotion,  particularly  boy 
crews.  Let  me  send  my  resume.  Box 
158,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  8  years 
experience  on  2  large  metro  state  | 
M-E3-S  newspapers  seeks  opening  in  1 
Zones  4, 5, 6, 8, 9,  Strong  on  boy  promo-  j 
tion-Little  Merchant  system.  Contact 
Box  161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIETED  MANAGER  medium  size 
daily  seeks  position  with  advancement 
and  growth  potential.  All  locations 
considered.  Several  years  management 
experience.  Familiar  all  phases.  Confi¬ 
dential.  Box  56,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
17  years  experience  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  last  5  as  retail  advertising 
manager  of  competitive,  high  linage 
35,00()  circulation  daily  in  3  newspaper 
market.  Age  37,  married,  2  children. 
Now  in  Illinois,  willing  to  relocate. 
Terry  Vogele,  5024  52nd  Avenue,  Mo¬ 
line,  Illinois  61265. 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WHITER 
My  realm  is  the  lighter,  off-beat  side 
of  the  news.  Presently  on  a  respected 
145,000-1-  daily,  but  it’s  time  to  move. 
28  and  married.  MA  from  prominent 
J-School.  Excellent  references.  Box 
140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  ALL-AROUND  editor/writer/ 
manager  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
experience,  now  in  campus  publica¬ 
tions,  wishes  to  relocate  San  Francisco 
area.  Box  14210,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
93107. 

5  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  reporter, 
feature  writer,  cartoonist,  copy  editor, 
with  large  metro  daily  and  wire  serv¬ 
ice  background,  seeks  news  position. 
SDX  member,  apprenticed  on  smaller 
dailies.  Will  relocate  in  smaller  com¬ 
munity.  Box  143,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  15  years 
wants  desk  job  in  Zone  2.  BA  English. 
Best  courthouse,  government,  schools, 
features,  columns  experience.  Copy- 
reader.  heads  man.  Looking  for  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  writer.  44.  20 

years  J-experience,  columnist,  avail¬ 
able.  Box  146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR- 10  YEARS  PR;  15 
YEARS  NE?WSPAPER.  BOX  150, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


5  YEARS  REn>ORTING  plus  Masters, 
female  seeks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
149,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  major  overseas  daily,  31, 
seeks  major  reporting  or  editorial  post 
to  cap  distinguished  foreign  career. 
1  Visit  U.S.  February.  Any  area  consid- 
I  ered.  Box  148,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  ASPIRING  Sportewriter 
with  BS  English,  College  SID,  4  years 
pro  baseball  ump,  6  years  in  education, 
solid  sports  background,  seeking  spot 
with  daily.  Box  73,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM;  now  work¬ 
ing  on  .50,000  PM.  Husband  is  slot- 
man,  business  editor;  wife  copy  editor, 
fine  arts  editor.  Both  young,  degreed. 
de<lirated.  Box  63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SLOTMAN  of  50,000  Illinois  daily; 
age  27 ;  BS  Economics ;  fast,  innova¬ 
tive;  accurate;  valuable  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  on  all  paper’s  major  beats: 
current  salary  $250  week.  Box  59.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES/SPORTS  WRITER  seeks 
relocation  Zone  5.7,9.  BJ-degree.  Lay¬ 
out,  editing  experience.  Now  on  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  Eastern  daily.  Prefer  daily, 
rural  area,  collegre  community.  Box  61. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  senior 
feature  writer  for  100,000  daily  seeks 
reporter/ photographer  job  in  Colorado, 
Utah  or  Wyoming  mountain  town.  9 
years  experience;  good  photo  skills, 
equipment.  Married  vet  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  $13,000  a  year  for  scenery.  Box 
106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  27,  ready  again  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  or  sports  on  daily  or 
weekly.  3  years  experience  plus  degree. 
Any  zone.  Box  108,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  NO.  1  or  2  man  in  sports  for 
50,000  up  paper?  Hire  10-year  metro 
vet,  experienced  all  phases,  move  any¬ 
where.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — MA  in  writing,  formerly 
editorial  assistant  N.Y,  Times,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  New  Leader,  presently 
college  instructor.  First  novel  just 
published,  editor  of  literary  magazine. 
Desire  editorial  position  in  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco  area.  Box  114,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


14-YEAR  NEWS  PRO  seeks  career 
opportunity  as  editor,  ME.  Solid  cre¬ 
dentials  with  special  flair  for  innova¬ 
tive  makeup.  Write  P.O.  Box  8190, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 


RECE’NT  LIBERAL  ARTS  grad.  23, 
with  professional  reporting  exi>erience 
seeks  reporter  job,  any  Zone.  Own  car 
and  camera.  Resume  and  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  26,  seeks  Zone  5  reporter 
job.  High  honors,  Michigan  State.  Box 
173.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIBRARIAN,  MLS,  experienced  or¬ 
ganizing  news  libraries,  former  re¬ 
porter.  Box  125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

YOUNG  CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
experienced  in  all  areas  of  news  pho¬ 
tography  seeks  position  on  progressive 
photo-oriented  daily.  BS  degree  and 
feature  a  specialty.  Resume  on  request. 
Zone  8,9.  ^x  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREA'nVE.  DEDICATED  pro  wants 
photo  job  where  quality  counts.  Ver¬ 
satile  reporter  wife  needs  job  too,  but 
not  as  badly.  Anywhere.  Box  155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  some  feature 
writing.  Photographer  of  the  year 
state  and  NPPA  regional.  Penney 
Missouri  photo  contest  winner.  Wish 
to  relocate  in  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box 
163,  EViitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT— 35  years 
experience  all  letterpress  equipment. 
10  years  stereotype.  Want  to  relocate. 
Box  16,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us*  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Sumpping  ideas 


Memorial  established 
in  memory  of  editor 

The  S.  I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications,  Syracuse  University,  has 
received  a  gift  which  will  provide  income 
for  an  annual  prize  to  be  given  to  the 
student  who  demonstrates  the  most  com¬ 
petence  in  newspaper  editing. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Leader  of  Utica  gave  $5,- 
000  to  establish  the  Henry  Leader  Mem¬ 
orial  Prize  Fund  for  Editing.  Henry  Lead¬ 
er,  a  1931  SU  graduate,  died  last  fall.  He 
was  a  former  publisher  of  the  Utica  Ob¬ 
server  and  Dispatch,  a  former  member  of 
the  SU  School  of  Journalism  Advisory 
Council  and  an  occasional  lecturer  at  the 
University  in  journalism  and  public 
affairs.  He  worked  for  several  newspapers 
in  New  York  State  and  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Albany  and  was  editor  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  News  before  going  to 
Utica. 

• 

First  recipient 


Swapping  ideas  has  been  a  time-honored 
practice  in  the  newspaper  business.  It 
probably  started  with  the  “exchanges” 
when  editors  stole,  pilfered,  borrowed  and 
adapted  story  ideas  from  other  newspa¬ 
per  editors  without  permission.  There 
has  been  nary  a  complaint  to  this  prac¬ 
tice,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Now  the  idea  exchange  has  caught  on 
with  others  in  the  business  and  in  recent 
years  convention  programs  of  advertising 
managers,  promotion  managers,  as  well  as 
managing  editors  have  devoted  a  few 
hours  to  hearing  what  others  have  done 
and  how  they  did  it.  Judging  from  the 
attendance  at  these  sessions  and  the  vol¬ 
uminous  notes  taken  most  depai’tmental 
managers  and  editors  are  hungry  for 
ideas  to  help  them  do  their  job  better. 

A  further  refinement  is  the  exchange 
of  ideas  by  monthly  or  periodic  news¬ 
letters  not  waiting  for  the  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  meetings.  The  promotion  men 
have  been  doing  this  for  some  time 
through  numerous  newsletters  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Promotion  Associ¬ 
ation  on  assorted  phases  of  their  work. 

The  AP  Managing  Editors  now  have 
adopted  this  technique  through  the 
“APME  Idea  Club”  and  a  monthly 
newsletter  containing  “good  ideas  for  en¬ 
terprise  stories.” 

The  first  issue  relates  seven  story  ideas 
through  which  newspapers  are  keeping 
local  authorities  and  merchants  on  their 
toes.  They  represent  “enterprise  report¬ 
ing”  and  show  that  newspapers  are  not 
content  to  sit  back  and  merely  report  the 
routine  news  but  are  trying  to  be  of 
service  to  their  communities  by  digging 
behind  the  scenes. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
for  instance,  tested  milk  containers  for 
possible  short-weighting.  It  bought  100 
half-gallons  from  various  grocery  stores 
and  had  the  contents  scientifically  mea¬ 
sured  in  a  laboratory.  Many  cartons  were 
found  to  contain  less  than  the  correct 
amount  of  milk.  When  confronted  with 
the  results,  five  dairies  promised  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation  and  state  inspectors 
vowed  to  do  a  better  job.  The  project  took 
a  reporter  about  seven  working  days  and 
cost  $125  in  expenses,  according  to  Don 
Brandt,  managing  editor. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  assigned  a 
reporter  to  look  into  the  wholesomeness 
of  hamburgers.  He  purchased  them  at  22 
fast-food  restaurants  and  took  them  in 
sterile  containers  to  an  independent  test¬ 
ing  lab  for  checks  on  fat,  moisture,  pro¬ 
tein  and  bacteriological  content.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  the  hamburgers  were  gener¬ 
ally  clean  but  contained  relatively  little 
pi’otein.  However,  one  test  revealed  gi’oss 
contamination  traced  to  lettuce  which  the 
Health  Department  proceeded  to  impound 
from  six  other  restaurants  in  the  chain. 
Names,  places  and  results  were  published 
and  it  cost  $700  plus  the  time  of  one 
reporter  for  two  weeks,  according  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  Mike  Davies. 


Davies  is  compiling  the  APME 
newsletter. 

The  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  went  back 
and  took  a  look  at  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  a  serious  industrial  accident.  It 
found  workers  more  willing  to  talk  and 
developed  a  perspective  as  well  as  details 
not  available  at  the  time. 

The  Seattle  Times  had  a  reporter  visit 
six  commercial  tax  preparers  and  got,  as 
have  other  papers  that  have  tried  it,  six 
different  answers  ranging  from  refunds  to 
taxes  due. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  tested  local 
mail  service  by  timing  delivery  of  letters 
posted  from  downtown  as  well  as  from 
out  of  town. 

The  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune  re¬ 
searched  the  case  load  of  the  circuit  court 
when  it  found  that  a  murder  suspect  did 
not  go  to  trial  for  a  year.  Interviews  plus 
record-searching  brought  pressure  for  an 
additional  court  for  the  county. 

Every  citizen  who  has  ever  been  asked 
to  sign  a  petition,  and  that  must  be  about 
everyone,  would  get  a  kick  out  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman’s  test¬ 
ing  of  public  alertness  to  the  contents  of 
a  petition.  Two  reporters  went  to  a  shop¬ 
ping  table  with  a  card  table,  a  sign  and 
an  ambiguously-worded  petition.  It 
stressed  rising  prices  and  the  insensitivity 
of  politicians  to  the  people’s  needs,  urg¬ 
ing  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation — not  even  ruling  out 
open  revolt,  sabotage  and  espionage.  Fif¬ 
ty  signatures  were  collected  in  two  hours 
and  only  one  person  refused  to  sign  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  understand  it. 

Editor  Barney  Walters  suggests  anoth¬ 
er  test  could  be  to  set  up  one  set  of 
“hippie”  petition  carriers  and  one  of 
“straights”  to  find  the  reaction  of  the 
public  to  the  style  of  the  petitioners. 

Seems  to  us  that  something  like  this 
ought  to  be  done  frequently  to  teach  peo¬ 
ple  the  importance  of  reading  first  what 
they  sign  their  names  to. 


Prof.  Lyle  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
Stanford  department  of  communication, 
has  been  named  the  first  recipient  of  the 
endowed  Thomas  More  Storke  professor¬ 
ship  at  Stanford. 

The  profe.ssorship  is  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  i)ublisher 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  News  Press.  It  is 
being  funded  through  gifts  from  his  wid¬ 
ow,  Mrs.  Marion  Day  Storke  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  the  Thomas  More  Storke 
Foundation,  with  matching  funds  from 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

Nelson,  54,  directs  the  Professional 
Journalism  Fellowship  program  at  the 
University  and  is  known  for  his  studies  on 
financing  educational  broadcasting  and 
television. 

• 


The  Florida  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal,  has  appointed  Bran- 
ham-Moloney  as  its  national  sales  rep¬ 
resentative.  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  was  the  previous  representa¬ 
tive. 


the  media.brokers 


I  N  C 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower.  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas;  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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ANNOUNCING 

1973 

GAVEL 

AWARDS 

You  are  invited  to  submit  entries  in 
the  16th  annual  “Gavel  Awards” 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 
The  awards  program  is  open  to  any 
newspaper,  wire  service,  news 
syndicate,  magazine,  book  publisher, 
radio  or  television  station  or  network, 
and  film  producing  company  in 
the  United  States. 
Awards  are  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  the  Association's 
annual  meeting  Assembly  luncheon. 

The  awards  ceremony  is  attended 
by  1,000  lawyers,  judges,  government 
officials  and  bar  leaders. 
Materials  published,  broadcast,  or 
produced  during  the  period  of 
February  15,  1972,  to  December  31, 
1972,  will  be  considered  for  the  1973 
awards.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  March  15, 1973.  Entry 
rules  and  further  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing:  Gavel  Awards 
Coordinator,  American  Bar 
Association,  1155  East  60th  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 


Gavel  Awards  Classifications 

Newspapers 

I:  50,000  circulation  or  under 
il:  50,000  to  200,000 
III:  200,000  to  500,000 
IV:  500,000  or  over 

Newspaper  Magazine  Supplements 

I:  200,000  and  under 
II:  200,000  to  500,000 
III:  500,000  and  over 

Television 

I:  Network  produced  programs 

a.  Documentary/Educational 

b.  Dramatic 

11:  Programs  produced  by  network 

owned  stations/ Group  produced 
programs 

III:  Programs  produced  by  other 
stations  in  top  10  markets 
IV:  Programs  produced  by  stations 
in  markets  11-50 

V:  Programs  produced  by  stations 
in  markets  51  and  over 
VI:  Educational  broadcasting 

Radio 

I:  Network  produced  programs 
II:  Programs  produced  by  network 

owned  stations/Group  produced 
fKograms 

III:  Programs  produced  by  other 
stations  in  top  10  metro 
areas 

IV:  Programs  produced  by  stations 
in  metro  areas  11-50 
V:  Programs  produced  by  stations 
in  metro  areas  51  and  over 
VI:  Educational  broadcasting 

Motion  Pictures 
I:  Theatrical  release 
II:  Television  release 

Magazin^^ 

I:  200,000  circulation  or  under 
II:  200,000  to  1,000,000 
ill:  1,000,000  and  over 

Other  Media 

Wire  Service  &  News  Syndicates 

Book  Publishers 


Attention:  Newspapers,  radio,  and  television  stations 

what  was  your  greatest  public 
service  achievemeut  in  1972? 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is 
sponsoring  the  sixth  annual  Roy  W.  Howard 
Public  Service  Award  to  bring  recognition 
and  reward  to  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  stations  for  outstanding  public 
service  as  well  as  urban  reporting 
during  1972. 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Award— a  first 
prize  of  $2500  and  a  medallion  plaque- 
will  be  given  for  stories  or  broadcasts  that 
exposed  and/or  corrected  situations  that 
directly  or  indirectly  influenced  the  lives  of 
readers,  listeners  or  viewers.  Such  topics  as 
political  chicanery,  street  crime,  dope 
addiction,  urban  renewal,  mass 
transportation,  old  age,  etc.,  are  all 
considered  within  the  scope  of 


public  service. 

Prizes  will  be  distributed  to  the  individual 
or  among  the  individuals  at  the  newspaper, 
radio,  or  tv  station,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  editor  or  station  manager,  contributed 
significantly  to  the  winning  entry. 

Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may 
also  be  awarded. 

Nominations  may  be  submitted  by  any 
U.  S.  newspaper,  radio,  or  tv  station,  and 
should  consist  of  a  portfolio  of  clippings,  a 
tape  of  a  broadcast,  or  a  reel  and  soundtrack 
of  a  tv  program,  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
endeavor.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  March  1 ,  and  received  by  the 
Awards  Committee  no  later  than  March  8. 
Send  nominations  or  inquiries  to: 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


